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Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
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“ Spectator " regularly and promptly through the aboll- 
tion of the Sunday post or other causes should become 
yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by post in 
any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. The 
early subscription, including postage to any address 
io the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘“ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Ee 
HEN we wrote last week it seemed that Mr. De Valera 
would be forced at once to the point of saying Yes 
or No to the latest proposal of the Cabinet. We had not then 
seen the text of Mr. Lloyd George’s letter, though the nation 
had been put in possession of the fact that it offered a conference 
on the single condition that Ireland should remain within the 
Empire. We shall examine the text of Mr. Lloyd George’s letter 
presently, but first we have to record that the Sinn Fein 
leaders, in spite of all the efforts to bring them to an issue, have 
contrived further delay. Before these words appear—we write 
on Thursday—the delay may be ended, but the future is now 
as obscure as ever it was. Some observers are less hopeful ; 
others speak of a conference as virtually assured, 








The only certain thing seems to be that the Government do 
not mean to give way on the indispensable condition of member- 
ehip of the Empire. On Tuesday two Sinn Fein representatives 
visited Mr, Lloyd George at Gairloch. The object of their 
mission has not been made public. They returned with all 
haste to Dublin. Possibly they telegraphed to Mr. De Valera 
before leaving Scotland, but in any case, before they had 
arrived home, the Dail Eireann had “ unanimously approved ” 
of a reply to the Prime Minister. This reply is apparently 
on its way to the Prime Minister when we write. It is 
announced from Dublin that, “in view of a possible conference,” 
the following Sinn Feiners have been approved as plenipo- 
tentiaries: Mr. Arthur Griffith, Mr. Michael Collins, Mr. R. C. 
Barton, Mr, E. Duggan, and Mr, George Gavan Duffy, 


Mr, Lloyd George’s reply to Mr. De Valera, to which we 
have already referred, was dated September 7th, and was 
rent off immediately after the meeting of the Cabinet 
last week at Inverness, Mr, Lloyd George said that the 


principle “‘ government by consent of the governed” was the 
foundation of British Constitutional development, but that 
the Government could not accept as a basis of conference any 
interpretation of that principle which involved the setting up 
of a republic. If the principle were thus applied the fabric 
of every democratic state would be undermined and the civilized 
world would be “ driven back into tribalism.” He added that if 
it were clearly understood that a republic was impossible all 
other questions could be discussed at a conference. Th» 
Government must ask for a definite decision, as the correspond- 
ence had lasted long enough. 





The words which the Cabinet used to suggest the future 
relationship of Ireland with Great Britain were evidently 
chosen with extraordinary care,so as not to give Mr. De Valera 
any verbal pretext for flying into a fresh huff. The words were: 
“To ascertain how the association of Ireland with the com- 
munity of nations known as the British Empire can best be 
reconciled ‘with Irish national aspirations.” The word 
“association ” must have been chosen because of its wide and 
elastic significance. The hated term “ British Empire” is 
softened down by the preceding explanatory words, and lest 
even then Mr. De Valera should discover some new cause of 
offence or delay, Irish national aspirations were brought in for 
emphasis at the end of the sentence, 


Sinister glimpses of the uses to which the Sinn Feiners 
put their procrastination have meanwhile been published. 
The Morning Post of Monday, commenting on Mr. Michael 
Collins’s assertion that the Sinn Feiners have not broken the 
truce, says that between July 11th and August 27th ten attacks 
were made on the Crown forces. Moreover, though the Sinn 
Feiners undertook to prohibit the use of arms, the use of arms 
has been reported in over twenty cases; and though they 
promised to cease military manoeuvres of all kinds, the Morning 
Post has knowledge of fifteen cases of military manoeuvres 
since the truce began. The Sinn Feiners promised yet again 
to abstain from interference with public or private property, 
but the Morning Post says it has a list of seventy-five cases in 
which people have been relieved of both goods and money. 
“The rebels are openly training in many centres; they are 
holding military reviews; they are seizing motor-cars, traps, 
and horses; they are collecting what they call taxes by force ; 
they are picking quarrels with unarmed soldiers,” &c. 





which is being sent by Sinn Feiners to shopkeepers in Ireland. 
The paper is headed “ Belfast Trade Boycott.” The Sinn Fein 
Committee informs the recipient that he has been reported as 
having had dealings with Belfast. 

‘‘ We wish to point out to you that the following traders’ excuses 
will not avail you: Ist, that the boycott does not operate in 
your district; 2nd, that goods must be stocked to meet the 
public demand; 3rd, that similar goods cannot be obtained 
elsewhere; 4th, that traders have to take what wholesalers 


supply; 5th, that the quantity stocked is very small; 6th, 
personal reasons.” 
The circular goes on to explain that all Belfast firms “ without 


exception ” are boycotted, and that goods passed through Belfast, 
though they had not been manufactured there, are also boy- 
cotted. It ends with these words :— 

“You are now hereby notified, that any further infringement, 
technical or otherwise, by you of the boycott, will place your 
name on the Black List. The boycott will be enforced until 
employment in Belfast is thrown open to all without distinction 
of creed or politics, and organized outrage on the Belfast public 
ceases.” 

All this comes naturally from the party whose liaison officer 
(Mr, O’Duffy) openly announced that he had placed his gunmen 
“at points of vantage in Belfast,” that he had ordered them 





“to cease fire” when he thought a suitable time for doing so 
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had come, and that if the loyalists of the North did not submit 
themselves to the will of Dublin the “screw” would be put 
on to them and “lead” would be used against them. 


Dr. Nansen, addressing the Assembly of the League of Nations 
at Geneva on Friday, September 9th, pleaded eloquently for 
the famine-stricken Russian peasantry. Russia, he said, needed 
to import at least 2,000,000 tons of corn, and a sum of £30,000,000 
would be required. He declared that the Russian railways 
could transport the foodstuffs to the famine districts. He 
expressed his belief that the Bolsheviks could be trusted to 
keep their promise not to rob the peasantry of the food sent 
to them. He asked the nations represented to lend the 
Bolsheviks £10,000,000, to be spent on food supplies, which 
should be dispatched at once. His appeal to the Governments 
was, of course, supplementary to the Red Cross appeal to the 
eharitable public for money which is already being expended 
by various relief workers under his supervision. 


Meanwhile the committee appointed by the Allied Govern- 
ments to consider means of helping Russia has met with an 
insolent rebuff from the Bolshevik despots. The committee 
naturally felt that, before proposing an Allied loan to Russia, 
it ought to have some trustworthy information in regard to the 
famine. It therefore asked the Bolsheviks to allow a small 
commission of experts to visit South-Eastern Russia and report 
on the situation. To this very reasonable request Chicherin, 
the Bolshevik Foreign Minister, replied on September 7th in a 
long Note full of vulgar abuse of the Allies in general and of 
M. Noulens, the French delegate, in particular. Chicherin, who 
seems to be hardly sane, accused the Allies of fomenting anti- 
Bolshevik plots in Russia and of inciting Poland and Rumania 
to attack her. He described the proposed commission of 
inquiry as “a monstrous expression of derision at the expense 
of the hungry.” One would think that he cannot be very 
anxious to obtain an Allied loan when he uses such language. 


M. Doumer, the French Minister of Finance, came to London 
at the end of last week to discuss with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the refusal of the French Government to ratify the 
provisional agreement for the distribution among the Allies of 
the first £50,000,000 which Germany has paid in gold. The 
very useful Economic Review, which surveys the Foreign Press, 
shows that French public opinion is much excited over this 
agreement and that M. Briand’s Cabinet is in danger. France 
and Belgium are understood to have received already payments 
in kind to a value exceeding the cost of their armies in the 
Rhineland, whereas Great Britain has received very little. It 
was therefore agreed, provisionally, that a considerable portion 
of the first instalment of the German indemnity should be 
assigned to this country. We shall not quarrel with our Allies 
over a sum of money which is very small in comparison with our 
loans to France or the American loans which we guaranteed on 
her behalf. But it is a pity that there should be any public 
disputing over such questions. 


The troubles in the Burgenland, the district of Western 
Hungary which was assigned to Austria by the Treaty of the 
Trianon, have not ended as we hoped. In the last week of 
August the Southern Slavs evacuated the district of Baranya, 
which was given back to Hungary, and Hungary on her part 
was to evacuate the Burgenland. The Magyar officials with- 
drew, but when the Austrian officials entered to take possession 
they were attacked by armed Magyar bands of disguised regulars, 
under the command of two Magyar officers, Hejjas and Pronay. 
The bands were not content with expelling the Austrians, but 
went so far as to invade old Austrian territory. Austria invited 
the Allies to enforce the treaty. The Allies addressed a 
remonstrance to the Budapest Government, who replied with 
professions of regret, and at the same time declared that they 
must keep part of the Burgenland until Austria had settled some 
debts said to be due to Hungary. The Magyars are obviously 
trying the tactics employed by Signor d’Annunzio in Fiume and 
by General Zeligowski at Vilna. But the Allies cannot afford 
to let themselves be tricked or defied by Hungary on the morrow 
of the ratification of the Peace Treaty. It is said that Italy or 
Czecho-Slovakia will be asked to expel the Magyar forces, 
Hungary is extremely foolish in alienating Western sympathy 
at a time when she needs it greatly. 

The efforts of the German Government to induce Bavaria 


to modify its encouragement of the reactionary elements led, 
on Monday, to the resignation of the Bavarian Premier, Herr 








von Kahr. The majority in the Bavarian Landtag, apparently, 
wished—contrary to the Premier’s views—to come to forms 
with Berlin regarding the suppression of certain Monarchist 
journals by the Chancellor and the continuance of martial law 
in Bavaria. It is by no means clear, however, that Bavaria 
will now fall into line with the rest of Germany. The Monarchists 
are in the ascendant at Munich, where the Socialist reign of 
terror is not forgotten, and a considerable armed force is stil] 
maintained contrary to the spirit of the Peace Treaty. The 
Bavarians’ traditional and well-justified dislike of Prussia 
helps the Monarchists to secure popular sympathy in their 
resistance to the decrees of Berlin. 


The Assembly of the League of Nations, which began its 
second session at Geneva on September 5th, devoted several 
days to a general debate on the report of the Council. Mr, 
Balfour on Saturday last and M. Bourgeois on Monday felt it 
necessary to warn the Council’s critics that the League could 
not do everything at once, and to declare that in their view 
the League was steadily winning public favour. The establish. 
ment of the Permanent Court of International Justice was 
assured last month, when twenty-seven States ratified the 
statute adopted a year ago. On Wednesday the Council and 
Assembly proceeded to elect the eleven judges by ballot from 
a list of about eighty jurists nominated by different countries, 
The candidates who received an absolute majority of the votes 
cast in both bodies were Lord Finlay, Professor J. B. Moore 
of Columbia University. Professor Weiss for France, Signor 
Anzilotti for Italy, Sefior Altamira for Spain, Dr. Oda for 
Japan, Dr. Loder for Holland, Dr. Huber for Switzerland, 
M. Nyholm for Denmark, Senhor Barboza for Brazil, and 
Dr. de Bustamente for Cuba. 


The Trade Union Congress at Cardiff on Thursday, 
September 8th, adopted a resolution in favour of disarmament, 
after a heated interchange of personalities between some Com- 
munist delegates—one of them a boilermaker—and Mr. J. H. 
Thomas. Next day the Congress rejected, by a card vote of 
about six to one, a resolution in favour of settling industrial 
disputes without recourse to a strike. It is sad to find that 
most of the Labour leaders, who advocate peaceful methods m 
settling international quarrels, are reluctant to apply the same 
admirable principle to industry. Mr. Smillie, for example, 
who poses as an ardent Pacifist, denounced the resolution against 
strikes as “ reactionary,” and said that “there would have to 
be fighting in the future as there had been in the past.” We 
cannot understand why, if it is immoral to fight another nation, 
it should be perfectly right and proper to wage war on your 
fellow-countrymen as the miners did last spring. It is note- 
worthy that nearly a million votes were cast, even at the 
Trade Union Congress, for industrial peace, 


In the closing session of the Congress on Saturday it was 
found that the election of the new General Council had ‘been 
vitiated by a mistake on the part of the scrutineers. “ Labour” 
is assured that it “can govern,” but it does not show a high 
degree of competence in the management of its own business. 
The proceedings of the Congress tend year by year to become 
more unreal. Most of the resolutions are passed without dis- 
cussion and mean nothing at all. Critical questions, such as the 
dispute between the National Union of Railwaymen and the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union over the men employed in 
railway workshops, are evaded by the ancient Parliamentary 
device of “ moving the previous question.” No one is deceived 
by such tactics, though the Congress loses authority. The 
blunder through which the Congress failed even to elect its 
own executive committee was really typical of the inefficiency 
and inexperience of Labour politicians. 


The dispute in the Mersey shipyards, where the boilermakers 
threaten to strike, is typical of the attitude of some trade 
unionists to labour-saving inventions. Some years ago an oxy- 
acetylene lamp was introduced for welding damaged ship's 
plates together. It can be worked bytwomen. Inthe Northern 
shipyards it was readily adopted. On the Mersey the trade 
union objected to the lamp ; if it were used, they said, the whole 
gang of twenty-five men formerly required for such work must 
still be engaged. The employers weakly consented. Thus when 
the lamp was in operation, twenty-three men drawing full pay 
looked on idly while two men did the work. Such a grotesque 
anomaly could not continue in these times of bad trade. The 
Merzey shipbuilders announced last week that they must put 
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an end to it. ‘The union might. have been expected to agree 
that the practice was morally and economically indefensible. 
Instead of that, the boilermakers declared that they would 
strike if the restrictions on the use of the lamp were not main- 
tained. eet it 

The Mersey boilermakers, as well as the South Wales miners, 
‘ghould be edified by the appearance of Mr. Frank Hodges as an 
earnest advocate of increased production. The Secretary of 
the Miners’ Federation has learned wisdom from the trade 
depression. On Saturday he told a miners’ meeting that the 
price of coal must be brought down to “ a price that will attract 
the buyers of the world.” That could be done only “ by the 
miners putting their backs into production” and by economies 
in the management. He went on to say :— 

“I hope the ruinous gospel once preached in Wales of getting 

the maximum wages for the minimum of effort will cease. 
That doctrine has so affected the revolution in Russia that the 
industrials have had to be militarized in order to secure anything 
like a degree of efficiency in industry. A doctrine such as this 
acts like a boomerang.” 
In those words are contained the Law and the Prophets. Now 
that Mr. Hodges recognizes that wages can only increase 
or be maintained at a high level if production is increased, we 
may perhaps begin to hope that trade unionists generally 
will renounce the fallacious policy of “ Ca’ canny.” 


A case heard by the Portsmouth magistrates on Tuesday 
illustrated the harm that is being done by some of the Trade 
Boards under the Ministry of Labour, in fixing wages for the 
whole country irrespective of varying local conditions. The 
Dressmaking and Women’s Light Clothing Trades Board sum- 
moned some Portsmouth drapers for paying their women 
employees 8}d. an hour when the national rate arbitrarily fixed 
by the Board was 103d. an hour. The women were perfectly 
satisfied with the lower wage. As one of them said in court, 
they would rather have ‘“‘continuous employment at the lower 
wage than casual employment at the higher wage.” They had 
voluntarily petitioned the Trade Board to leave them alone. 
In the end the magistrates dismissed the case and said that the 
Department had been ill-advised to prosecute, in view of the 
bad state of trade in Portsmouth. 


There can be little doubt, we fear, that the Trade Boards, 
by insisting that the same rates of wages should be paid through- 
out the country, are driving trades from the small towns to the 
large cities and ruining the local tailor or the local milliner who 
cannot compete under such conditions with the large city stores. 
It is to the national interest to decentralize industries as much 
as possible. It may be said that employers of labour can 
always appeal against the scales of pay which, indeed, are 
supposed to be settled after full discussion by both sides, and 
that they must be prosecuted if they break the law. We admit 
the objection. Moreover, we do not want to encourage 
“sweated” wages. But the fact is that the Ministry of Labour 
is quite out of touch with the real financial situation of the 
country, which is desperate. And yet we pay £5,000,000 a year, 
as administrative expenses, for a Ministry which, in the circum- 
stances, does much more harm than good, 


In the by-election in West Lewisham on Tuesday, Sir Philip 
Dawson, standing as the official Conservative and “ Anti- 
Waste ”’ candidate, headed the poll with 9,427 votes. Lieutenant- 
Commander Windham, who described himself simply as ‘“ Anti- 
Waste,” came second with 8,580 votes. An Independent 
Liberal, Mr. Raffety, brought up the rear with 6,211 votes. 
The late Sir Edward Coates, who represented Lewisham for 
many years as a Unionist, had no contest in the new western 
division of Lewisham at the General Election. The “ Anti- 
Wasters ” as an independent faction are perhaps losing ground 
in London. The Independent Liberals, on the other hand, 
can make no headway. 


The British Association at Edinburgh heard many interesting 
papers, but that which opened up the greatest possibilities for 
mankind was Professor Richardson’s address on the power 
stored up in the atom. No one has ever seen an atom, but 
chemists and physicists now assert with the utmost confidence 
that an atom is “a positively charged nucleus of minute size, 
surrounded at a fairly respectful distance by the number of 
electrons requisite to maintain the structure electrically.”” The 
transmutation of the elements is no longer regarded as an 
alchemist’s dream, Sir Ernest Rutherford has ‘ bombarded’ 





the nuclei of different atoms with the helium nuclei given off 
by radioactive substances, and he has found that the ejected 
fragments had a greater kinetic energy than the helium. That 
is to say, the “ bombardment” released the energy stored up 
in the nuclei. This energy is “some millions of times” greater 
than that generated by any chemical reaction such as the com- 
bustion of coal. The problem is to bring this sub-atomic 
energy under control. With an infinitesimal amount of radium 
we should then have unlimited stores of cheap power such as 
the world has never had before. It is a fascinating prospect. 


A committee, headed by Lord Beauchamp and including 
among its members Bishop Browne, Sir Hercules Read, Sir 
Lionel Earle, and Sir Martin Conway, has reported to the Office 
of Works that the Ancient Monuments Act of 1913 needs amend- 
ment. The department’s powers of issuing temporary preserva- 
tion orders where monuments are in actual danger of destruc- 
tion have proved to be unworkable. The committee would 
give the department the right, after inquiry, to make a permanent 
order and to compensate the owner. It recognizes the necessity 
of assisting poor owners, especially by loans, to keep historic 
monuments in repair. In the case of inhabited houses, parts of 
which are of antiquarian interest, and should therefore be pre- 
served in their existing state, the committee thinks that the 
owners should receive consideration from the Inland Revenue 
and the rating authorities, who should assess only the portions 
of the house which are “ actually used from day to day for 
purposes of modern life.’ This is a sensible suggestion. 


At present inhabited houses, however important, cannot be 
scheduled as ancient monuments. The great country houses 
which are maintained at an ever-increasing cost are landmarks 
in our history of which all Englishmen are proud. But nothing 
can be done for their preservation by the department so long 
as they are used for habitation. Haddon Hall, which has for 
many years been kept as an empty show-place by the Duke of 
Rutland, might be scheduled if it were necessary, but other 
Tudor and Jacobean houses of almost equal charm do not 
come within the scope of the law because they are still in use. 
There are many smaller houses of great antiquity, in our towns 
and villages, that could ill be spared. The State, however, 
can do nothing to protect them against injudicious owners or 
ignorant boards of governors. Provided always that the owners 
of such buildings were compensated, directly or indirectly, there 
is a good deal to be said for the proposal that inhabited as well 
as uninhabited houses of historic or artistic interest should be 
placed under the supervision of the Office of Works, which has 
shown much tact and good sense in the use of its powers over 
ancient monuments. 


We greatly regret to record the death of Lord Milford Haven, 
which occurred unexpectedly last Sunday. He was, of course, 
better known as Prince Louis of Battenberg, who married his 
cousin Princess Victoria of Hesse, granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria. Lord Milford Haven won his way from the bottom 
to the top of his profession by merit and conscientious hard 
work. He was as popular as he was highly respected for his 
talents in the Navy. It was on his responsibility as First Sea 
Lord that the First Fleet when it was about to disperse was 
kept concentrated in August, 1914. The effect which this 
order had on the opening days of the war was quite incalculable. 
Lord Milford Haven’s action will always be remembered with 
gratitude. 


That is a pleasing fact to look back to, but one remembers 
with some sense of humiliation the absurd and panic-stricken 
rumours of which Prince Louis was the victim owing to his 
German origin. He watched the rising tide of uninformed 
opinion with calmness and generosity, and decided that it was 
best for him to resign. The country thus lost the services of a 
very able and devoted officer. There was a story told of him 
at the time that when an intimate friend jokingly remarked to 
him, “I thought you were interned,” Prince Louis replied, 
“You're quite behind the times, I was shot in the Tower 
yesterday.” Lord Milford Haven at the time of his death had 
just been promoted to the rank of Admiral of the Fleet, a 
thoroughly well-deserved honour. 








Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. July 21, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88§; 
ursday week, 88; a year ago, 84§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW TO HELP IN THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 


ORRESPONDENCE which we have received, and 
numerous conversations which we have heard, 
prove to us both that there is a widespread and com- 
ionate desire to help the victims of the appalling 
a famine and that there are serious doubts about 
how help can best be given. The wood in which we are 
all westinleg is very thick indeed. We do not pretend 
that we see daylight shining at the other end. On the 
other hand, we do think, judging from the situation as 
it is when we write, that there is one path which offers 
a better prospect than any other of leading us out of 
the wood. 

The fact that millions of persons are starving is quite 
enough in itself to move the British public. Ordinary 

litical considerations do not count when the spectacle 
is daily presented by the Press of women and children 
reduced to the condition of wild beasts, dying untended 
and without hope, dying in the tragic yet quiet con- 
viction that the end is certain and that nothing can be 
done to evade it. We have never read descriptions of 
famine more dreadful than those which have been placed 
before us in various newspapers this week. The want 
which always follows in the track of war has taught 
millions of Englishmen during the past seven years in 
various parts of the world what famine is. Soldiers and 
sailors know only too well; and when a public appeal 
is issued for help the names of distinguished officers are 
always among the first to be appended to that appeal. 
But, although political considerations do not count in 
such circumstances as these, and most people are left 
cold—when they are not left impatient and irritated— 
by hair-splitting discussions about whether recognition 
of the Soviet Government of Russia is or is not involved 
in sending help, the particular problem with which we 
have to deal is inseparable from certain political, or quasi- 
=— considerations which simply cannot be ignored 

ecause they go to the root of the matter. It is not now 
a question of merely collecting money and sending supplies 
to the famine centres, with the certain knowledge that 
every bushel of corn will save a life. If the problem 
were as simple as that—if, in fine, it were just an ordinary 
famine problem—we should be happy indeed. The 
British public would undoubtedly respond, and the misery 
and suffering would be relieved, hard though we are all 
driven by the tax-collector and simple and austere though 
the living of most Englishmen themselves has necessarily 
become. When the misery in some foreign land is obvious 
enough, and the means of succour is equally obvious, 
the average Englishman finds that he can help somehow ; 
there is a box of cigarettes or cigars which can be given 
up, @ visit to the theatre or a day’s golf which can 
be abandoned. Unfortunately, in the present case people 
are holding back from subscribing for the victims of the 
Russian famine because they are in a state of real con- 
fusion and doubt. 

They ask themselves, and quite rightly, “Is it any use 
subscribing ? Will the food really reach the right people ? 
Will it not be used by the Bolsheviks for their own 
purposes to bolster up their beastly tyranny? Is it not 
possible that they will even use it as an instrument of 
torture, withholding it from those whom they regard 
as their irreconcilable enemies and bribing others, forcing 
them into compliance by the pangs of hunger, to support 
a system of Government which they detest ?” 

We fully recognize that the Russian rulers are almost 
impossible people to deal with. One day they issue a 
world-wide — for assistance, and the next day they 
issue a manifesto reviling and insulting the very people 
whom they have invited to open their pockets. The 
desire of the Governments of the Great Powers to help 
the sufferers is beyond all question ; but when it is proposed 
that an Inter-Allied Commission should visit Russia to 
find out how it can be ensured that food supplies shall 
really reach the right people, the Bolshevik rulers declare 
that they will not allow the Commission to enter Russia. 
‘Yet again, it is announced that tho Bolsheviks are making 


properations to invade the Rumanian prevince of 








Bessarabia.. No doubt there is food to be found there; both 
Rumania and Bulgaria are believed to have food to spare 
But the integrity of Rumania is guaranteed by the Treaty 
of Versailles, and if Russia goes to war with a protected 
State, she will in effect go to war with the Allies. What 
istohappenthen? The position would be quite impossible 
if we were supplying focd to a country which was at war 
with us. We should be feeding Russian soldiers only jn 
order that they might defy the public law and steal from 
a little country whose only desire is to remain at peace, 
We must hope that this madness on the part of Russia 
will not be committed. The Allies cannot convey too 
stern a warning to the Bosheviks that if they behave in 
such a way they will make our difficulties—formidable 
enough already, in all conscience—quite insurmountable. 

The need for help in Russia is so urgent—every day 
lost probably mcans the death of thousands—that it 
seems to us reasonable to adopt any scheme which, in 
spite of patent and inherent risks, can be put into operation 
at once. Now. as the Inter-Allied Commission has 
been refused permission to visit Russia, there is only one 
comprehensive scheme—we mean one which, if it 
an be developed, would cover the whole ground—for 
Englishmen to support. It is the scheme of the Red 
Cross Societies. 

What has happened is briefly this. About three weeks 
ago the Red Cross Societies held a conference at Geneva, 
and the well-known American organizer, Mr. Hoover, 
and Dr. Nansen were both invited to undertake the 
organization of relief. Mr. Hoover preferred to go on 
administering the existing American funds on his own 
lines. Dr. Nansen, however, accepted. Dr. Nansen is a 
highly experienced, distinguished, and determined man. 
His uprightness has never been questioned. For our 
part, therefore, we feel that, though there are traps and 
pitfalls in every conceivable scheme, no undertaking for 
which Dr. Nansen is responsible should be rejected unless 
more and better reasons for rejection are brought forward 
than those which we have yet encountered. We are 
well aware of all that is being said in a contrary sense. 
It is suggested that Dr. Nansen is temperamentally too 
much inclined to be sympathetic towards Bolshevism. 
It is also said that as he is prepared to work with the 
Soviets, he is really putting himself at their mercy, and 
that the only desirable plan is to send into Russia a large 
number of non-Russian inspectors who will be solely 
responsible for the distribution of the food and will have 
nothing to do with Russian politicians. Dr. Nansen, 
no doubt, would reply that as the Bolsheviks have refused 
to receive foreign organizers, with the exception of a few 
individuals, it 1s hopeless to insist upon such ideas. In 
their fanaticism the Bolsheviks see a political intriguer 
in every foreign official, and they either believe, or declare 
that they believe, that foreign officials would be sent to 
Russia merely to create a counter-revolution. All that is, 
of course, ridiculous. Everybody here is sick of attempts 
to take sides in Russia. Everybody is convinced that 
such attempts are worse than useless—that they prop up 
rather than damage Bolshevism. Nobody here has the 
faintest desire to attach a political message to a single 
cheque or a single sack of corn. 

Dr. Nansen apparently has good hopes that the 
Bolsheviks will observe three main conditions which he 
has laid down. These are to the effect: (1) That if even 
one truck-load of food is diverted by Russian officials from 
its proper destination, he can stop all relief; (2) that all 
supplies shall be regarded as the property of the Red 
Cross until they are actually in the possession of the proper 
recipients; (3) that he may employ as many officials as 
he likes so long as he fies for them and they do not 
share with him the supreme responsibility. 

It will be said that Dr. Nansen ought not to have refused 
the assistance of a British Commissioner equal in status 
to himself. But the peculiar views of the Bolsheviks— 
which are a fact, however silly we may think them— 
account for Dr. Nansen’s refusal. He wants to get to 
work on a basis of things as they are. He has, however, 
expressed his willingness to see a British “ supervisor and 
controller” appointed. This suggestion is, perhaps, & 
distinction without a difference, and, if so, so much the 
better. Everything would depend upon the personal 
relations of Dr. eo and the British representative. 
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Although the British representative would not be a High 
Commissioner, he might, for all we can see, be able to do 
all the necessary part of a High Commissioner’s work. 
Moreover, Dr. Nansen would agree to his having as many 
subordinate inspectors as he wished. 

We have dealt so far only with Dr. Nansen’s scheme for 
administering the Red Cross funds. It must be con- 
fessed that these funds, unless they are enormously 
increased, will not go very far. Seriously to tackle the 
Russian famine international credits are said to be 
necessary ; and here we come to the weakest part of Dr. 
Nansen’s proposals. The loan that he suggests would not 
be properly secured. Every responsible Finance Minister, 
judging it purely on its financial merits, would probably 
turn it down. Nevertheless, as the need is so urgent, we 
venture to say that the voluntary part of Dr. Nansen’s 
scheme—the distribution of the Red Cross supplies— 
should be proceeded with until it is proved either that it 
is tadically defective or that it is used by the Bolsheviks 
for their own purposes. As we have already pointed out, 
Dr. Nansen proposes to vest himself with absolute power 
to stop the work at any moment. He evidently thinks 
that the guarantees which he proposes are sufficient. 
He could have had larger and further guarantees, which 
have been given to Mr. Hoover, but he took all that he 
wanted. 

As a matter of fact, there is no fair comparison between 
Dr. Nansen’s undertaking and any other. His machinery, 
if it can be created, will be co-extensive with the famine 
area. Mr. Hoover is at work in selected areas, and the 
same thing may be said of the “ Save the Children Fund,” 
whose advertisements are familiar to every newspaper 
reader. We cannot honestly say, although the intentions 
of the administrators of the “ Rave the Children Fund ” 
are admirable, that the title is in itself well chosen. A 
child can hardly be saved apart from its family. If it is 
segregated, the father or the mother, or both, may perish, 
and the child may find itself, in good health, a lonely 
atom in the world. What is needed now is not only a 
rationing of all the starving provinces but a provision of 
seed-corn, in order that crops may be grown and famine 
averted next year. Moreover, a great deal of medical and 
hygienic work is required in — to check or stave off 
typhus and the other epidemics which follow on the heels 
of famine. 

That excellent organization the Imperial War Relief 
Fund is collecting money for the Red Cross movement 
in Russia. The surest fact in a very obscure situation is 
that subscriptions sent to the Imperial War Relief Fund 
will be most. strictly and conscientiously applied to the 
best purposes. The Imperial War Reliet Fund was 
started as a co-ordinating society. It tries to prevent 
overlapping, and we must say that the variety of the 
appeals which are made to the public on behalf of Russia 
accounts for a large part of the popular misgiving and 
confusion. The directors of the Fund act as agents, 
as it were, for all the societies of which they approve— 
the Friends’ Relief Committee, the Russian Relief and 
Reconstruction Committee, the Red Cross, and so on. 
All one has to do is to send a donation to the Fund. So 
far as we know, there is at present no connexion between 
the Imperial War Relief Fund and the “ Save the Children 
F und.” If we remember rightly, the “ Save the Children 
Fund” was at one time co-ordinated with the other 
societies and had the assistance of the Imperial War 
Relief Fund. We may be wrong about the facts, but if 
there is some reason for a severance of connexion— 
if there is a fault or a grievance on either side—it might 
help people who hardly know how to act at present if 
the facts were made public. 

To sum up, the Red Cross proposal holds the field, and 
as speed is urgent we hold that it ought to be supported 
until strong reason is shown to the contrary. We fully 
admit the risks. But there are risks all along the line. 
Moreover, the Red Cross scheme may be divided into two 
parts. The first and lesser part is the distribution of sup- 
plies voluntarily raised, and the sccond or larger part 
depends upon Inter-Allied credit. The second part may 
not mature or something better contrived may be substi- 
tuted. For ourselves, we hold that the Great Powers 
should plainly tell the Bolsheviks that it is intolerable 
that they should spend on Communistic propaganda what 





might be spent on food. Russia should be informed that 
any official help will be contingent on her helping herself. 
She must re money and energy from improper uses 
and set them to proper uses. Still, the voluntary part of 
the Red Cross scheme can, if there is no further hitch, 
begin to operate at once. Every one who agrees with us 
in this conclusion, and has it on his conscience that he 
ought to help, will send his subscription to the Hon. 
Treasurer of the Imperial War Relief Fund, Fishmongers’ 
Hall, E.C. 4, and earmark it ‘ Russian Famine Relief.” 





ONE THING AT A TIME. 

MPORTANT announcements have been made from 

Washington about the Disarmament Conference, 
and we record with genuine satisfaction that President 
Harding seems to be moving along lines that promise 
success. His principle is manifestly to make sure of accom- 
plishing something by not trying to accomplish too much. 
‘One thing at a time” is his motto. We gather from 
American newspapers that those mentors of the President 
who want him to create a new Heaven and a new carth 
in one magnificent gesture receive no encouragement at 
all. Mr. Harding has evidently been a careful student 
of the doings of the peacemakers at Paris. 

It is not only in his determination to limit in advance 
the ambitions of the Washington Conference that Mr. 
Harding shows his sagacity. He has evidently also come 
to the wise conclusion that if he is to make anything 
emerge from such a perilous abstract proposition as “ Dis- 
armament ”—how old a subject it is and how littered its 
track is with shattered illusions |—he must raise it clear 
above the partisanship of American domestic politics. 
For this reason he has , He scrupulously careful, in nomi- 
nating American representatives for the Washington Con- 
ference, to give representation to the minority in the Senate, 
If Mr. Wilson had acted in this way in making his arrange- 
ments for the Paris Conference he probably would have 
avoided all opposition. But we do not wish to go back 
upon old history, and much less do we wish to appear to 
be taking sides in American politics or to suggest that 
Republicans are naturally wiser than Democrats. The 
lesson that Mr. Harding has digested is a common lesson. 
In the light of events a Democratic President would no 
doubt have acted on exactly the same principle. The only 
thing that matters is that Republicans and Democrats 
alike, without jealousy, bitterness, or suspicion, should 
join together to save the world not only from future wars 

ut from the utterly ruinous expense of providing against 
the possibility of future wars. 

Following the line of thought which we have indicated, 
Mr. Harding is further anxious that the Conference should 
not be overweighted by a large number of members any 
more than by a large number of subjects. He suggests 
that on the main question of disarming only the five Great 
Powers, America, Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, should 
negotiate. And each of these five Powers would send only 
four delegates. In addition to these delegates strictly 
so called, each country may have any number of advisers. 
But the advisers would net in any way be allowed to turn 
the Conference into a multitude or its discussions into 
babel of tongues. It may be said that it is impossible to 
discuss any problem which necessarily concerns itself with 
the situation in the Far East without calling in countries 
which have interests there though they do not happen to 
be among the five Great Powers. This is true, and accord- 
ingly it has been arranged to hear delegates from China, 
Holland, and Belgium on any purely Far Eastern 
question. 

The names of the distinguished Americans who have been 
asked to serve on the Conference make an imposing and 
reassuring list—Mr. Hughes, Secretary of State, who is 
one of the most able and upright men in American politics, 
and who more than once was regarded as a possible Presi- 
dent; Mr. Root, the greatest jurist in America; Mr. 
Lodge, one of the greatest authorities on foreign affairs in 
the Senate; and Mr. Underwood, the well-known leader 
of the Democratic minority in the Senate. It is suggested 
that if Mr. Underwood should feel it impossible to accept 
the invitation, on the ground that he cannot leave his 
duties in the Senate, his place might be taken by Mr. Davis, 
who succeeded Mr. Page as American Ambassador in 
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London. We desire to express our opinion very plainly 
that the choice of perhaps the most able group of men that 
America could put forward for the Conference is in itself 
both an absolute earnest of good faith and a challenge 
to us to act similarly. We ought to send of our very best. 
We ought to prove, what after all is the simple fact, that 
nothing in the whole domain of international affairs is 
for us comparable in importance with this question of 
disarmament. We should be bitterly disappointed—we 
shali have to begin to take a gloomy view of the future 
which at present we refuse to do—if the Washington Con- 
ference ended in a failure. But we can almost make sure 
of its success if only we set to work to organize victory 
for a great cause. 

Our readers know that in our opinion the first thing we 
should have done by way of preparation was to denounce 
the Japanese Treaty, not because we had any kind of 
quarrel with Japan—far from it—but because we ought to 
have made it our business to go into the Conference with 
our hands quite untied and without any trace of prejudice. 
An American visitor to London was questioning us a few 
days ago as to the sincerity of Englishmen about the 
Washington Conference. We assured him that every 
serious person here desired the Conference to be a success. 
The American immediately brought up the Japanese 
Alliance. Why had Mr. Lloyd George clung to it? Did 
he not see that Americans had their suspicions aroused 
when he informed them that our representatives would 
arrive in Washington tied to Japan? We assured our 
American visitor that Mr. Lloyd George was deeply com- 
mitted to the ideal of disarmament, and that in all his 
words and thoughts he was quite in earnest about it. 
We for our part had considered that he had made a blunder 
about Japan, but we were none the less aware that his 
mistake was that of a man who was hoping for too much. 
He hoped at one and the same time not to give offence 
to —_ and to satisfy America of his complete disinte- 
restedness. The continued alliance with Japan therefore 
meant no abatement whatever of the wish of the British 
Government for a thorough and h-making agreement 
at Washington. The American “Fistened patiently, and 
then replied, “ You might sell that argument in 
but I don’t think you could sell it much farther West, 
= I'm sure you couldn't sell it at all in the Far 

rest.” 

_ That is the trouble. We have to deal with popular 
‘misunderstandings—or ignorance, if one chooses so to call 
'it—on the other side of the Atlantic. We still hope against 
hope that the Government will denounce the Treaty, for 
though when it had been denounced it would still have 
another year to run, a Treaty which is lapsing is almost the 
same thing as a Treaty ended. But on the assumption 
that the Government will not change their mind, what 
else can we do to make a good impression in America? We 
feel very strongly indeed that the Prime Minister ought to 
go himself. We do not say that he need necessarily be 
one of the regular representatives. He might go to Wash- 
ington with the delegates for a few days and play a 
ceremonial part, which, however, would be very important. 
The simple truth is that, as things have been managed, 
the situation will be very difficult to explain to the average 
American. Nobody could make this explanation so 
happily or with so good a prospect of conveying con- 
viction to his hearers and his readers as Mr. Lloyd George 
himself. 

The American newspapers are freely asking whether the 
Conference will be the beginning of an Association of 
Nations, to use Mr. Harding’s alternative title for the idea 
embodied in the League of Nations. To ask the question 
is, we think, to misunderstand that cautious method of 
proceeding which we are sure we are right in attributing 
to Mr. Harding. We can imagine him saying to himself, 
“* Let’s see what the Disarmament Conference is like first. 
Let me see if it is workmanlike and practical. Then I 
shall be abfe to judge whether a permanent adoption of 
the principle is desirable.” Meanwhile a good deal is 
happening that will be valuable material ready to the hand 
of Mr. Harding if he wants to expand his tentative ideas 
for an Association of Nations. The League of Nations at 
Geneva, for example, has created the permanent Court of 
International Justice. The Court has always been one 


of the main ideals among American statesmen who wish 
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to bring their country into systematic co-operation with 
other nations. Like us, they are great believers in Law 
as the proper nucleus of organized life. 

Let us accept Mr. Harding’s methods on their merits, 
Let us agree with him, since he was the convener of the 
Washington Conference, that we must act upon his prin- 
ciple of “one thing at a time.” For our part, we regard 
nothing as more certain than that if there are no setbacks 
owing to stupid blunders or wanton follies, America in a 
few years will be playing an equal part with the other 
Great Powers in acknowledging her trusteeship for the 
peace of the world and for making the world safe for 
civilized people. 





RELIEF FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


cee is reason to believe that trade is reviving and 

that the numbers of persons out of work are diminish- 
ing, but the problem of unemployment is none the less véry 
serious. The Cabinet Committee which began on Tuesday 
to consider measures of relief was informed that on Septem- 
ber 2nd 1,527,000 ree persons were registered at 
the so-called Employment xchanges, while about 400.000 
more were working short time. Two months ago, at the 
end of the disastrous miners’ strike, which was a prime 
cause of the present distress, 2,170,000 persons were out 
of work and 988,000 were working short time. The state 
of the labour market is thus better than it was, as a quarter 
of the unemployed have found work, and more than half 
of the people on short time are now fully employed. The 
fact remains that a million and a-half persons can find 
nothing to do for a living, and are subsisting on public and 
private charity. Most of them are drawing weekly doles 
under the unemployment insurance scheme, but no fewer 
than 290,000 persons, having received pay for twenty-two 
weeks, have exhausted their right to benefit. From 
November 2nd, under the new Act, they will be entitled 
to fresh benefit for sixteen weeks ; meanwhile these 290,000 
persons, and others whose insurance doles will soon cease, 
must seek relief from the parish. It is this minority which 
the unscrupulous Labour extremists are seeking to use 
for their own revolutionary purposes. The Communists at 
Poplar have set out to destroy our system of local govern- 
ment by paying the unemployed more than they would 
earn by honest work, at the expense of the ratepayers, 
and then refusing to levy rates for the ordinary county 
services. At Islington a Labour Board of Guardians began 
to pay unemployed persons up to 73s. 6d. a week, until it 
was checked by the Ministry of Health, and reminded that 
poor relief must not equal the normal wages of a workman. 
At Liverpool, the unemployed, led by a Nonconformist 
minister, raised a riot on Monday in the centre of the city 
and fought the police. Similar scenes of violence are re- 
ported from Dundee and a few other places, but for the 
most part the firebrands have failed to entice the unemployed 
into creating disorder. The good sense and the patience 
which honourably distinguish the British workman have 
not been eclipsed by the sad experiences of this long trade 
depression. The people out of work know that they are 
all receivmg some assistance, either from the insurance 
funds or from the poor rates, and that though there is much 
poverty there is no actual destitution. 

One would have to be a doctrinaire of the type of Bentham 
or Marx to contemplate this terrible human problem without 
emotion. It is pitiful to think of the hundreds of thousands 
of decent God-fearing men and women who are trying 
vainly to find work or who are sunk in despair after 
months of unavailing search. Yet it is clear that we must 
try to face the question calmly and dispassionately, lest 
by acting in haste or on wrong lines we make matters 
worse instead of better. Bolshevik Russia, ruined and 
starving, is an awful example of the misery that may be 
caused to a once prosperous community by the false 
theories of frenzied men. The problem here is one of ways 
and means. We have to assist the unemployed without 
at the same time injuring those who are at work. It 
should be obvious that, if the poor rates were increased 
without limit in order to give every unemployed person 
a full week’s wages at trade union rates, many employers 
would have to close their works and the number of un- 
employed would rapidly increase, until most ratepayers 
were in receipt of poor relief. The whole social fabric 
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would then collapse. There-must, of course, be a limit 
to the amount of relief, whether from insurance funds or 
from the poor rates, that can be paid. The Labour Party, 
being entirely irresponsible, cries out for “full work or 
full maintenance.” Full maintenance is out of the ques- 
tion, but the alternative of full work has a specious air 
which attracts many people who are not Socialists. It 
is easy to draw up schemes of public works that might be 
carried out and that would be beneficial to the community, 
and to suggest that the unemployed—regarded in theory 
as a mass of navvies—should be set to work on these schemes 
forthwith. We have no doubt that the Ministry of Recon- 
struction, which provided agreeable occupation for Dr. 
Addison and a large and well-paid staff during the latter 
part of the war, formulated some attractive projects of 
this kind. But the question is by no means so simple 
as all that. Many of the unemployed town-dwellers are 
wholly unfit for rough manual labour on reclamation works, 
even if it were possible to take them to the coastal districts 
or the moorlands where the work has to be done, and to 
house them when they arrived. A fourth of the unem- 
jloyed are women. We must not delude ourselves into 
the belief that the State under this or any other dispensa- 
tion can create employment for an unlimited number of 
persons in various trades who are out of work because 
the demand—especially the foreign demand—for the 
goods which they make, and at the prices which they ask, 
has temporarily ceased. All that the State can do for 
most of them is what it is now doing—namely, to give 
them a modest weekly allowance which will help them 
to tide over the bad times. 

On the other hand, it should be possible for the State 
and the local authorities to find work for some of the un- 
employed on the roads. It is notorious that the rapid 
development of the motor, and especially the heavy lorry, 
charabanc, or omnibus, has made many of our roads posi- 
tively unsafe. The roads are neither wide enough nor 
strong enough for the new traffic. They must be recon- 
structed on modern lines, broadened, and regraded. At 
many dangerous corners it is necessary to remove the 
hedges and widen the roadway, so as to prevent accidents. 
In and near the great towns, and especially London, 
new arterial highways are urgently required. The roads 
will be used more and more in preference to the railways 
for commercial purposes, and it is imperative that they 
should be fitted for their new functions. We are glad, 
therefore, to see that the Cabinet Committee proposes 
to encourage local authorities to take up the work of road- 
inaking in earnest, whether by making fresh grants to them 
or by assisting them to raise loans. Better roads are wanted ; 
such of the unemployed as are capable of handling a spade 
or wheeling a barrow should be set to work on the roads 
forthwith. Millions of men during the war found that 
with a little practice they could dig very creditable trenches. 
Though most of the unemployed are not of the class from 
which our battalions were recruited, a considerable number 
of them would be found capable of doing this kind of 
work, 

We must not expect such relief work to be economically 
profitable. The nation will benefit by getting better roads, 
as well as by restoring self-respect to a number of men 
who are idle through no fault of their own, but it is no 
good pretending that the work will be done as cheaply 
as if it were undertaken in the ordinary way by contractors 
who have to make their living by their business. Relief 
works never pay, in the commercial sense. Mr. Harold 
Cox, in the course of an admirable article in the current 
Sunday Times, has recalled some striking instances of the 
wastefulness of such attempts “to set the poor to work.” 
In 1909 the Manchester Corporation reported that it had 
spent £18,774 upon labour employed, during a time of 
distress, on making roads and laying out parks, but that 
the actual value of the work done was only £5,487. Stepney 
in the winter of 1904-5 laid up its road-sweeping machines 
and set the unemployed men to brush the streets, with the 
result that work which might have been done for £486 
cost the ratepayers £3,569. In 1906 the Central Unem- 
ployed body for London found work for unemployed men 
in reclaiming some land at Fambridge ; £18,000 was spent, 
but the value of the reclaimed land was only £1,000. 
Clearly no country, unless it was controlled by mad Com- 
uuunisis, could safely indulge in many such luxuries as 
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relief works have always proved to be. It would soon 
face financial ruin, even if it escaped a violent insuzrection 
such as that which followed the attempt of the French 
Republic of 1848 to carry on Louis: Blanc’s “ National 
Workshops,” in which there was no work todo. The pm- 
posal to set the unemployed to work on the roads. is admit- 
tedly indefensible on strictly economic grounds. All we 
can say for it is that more roads and better reads are 
badly needed and will indirectly assist the revival of trade, 
that the amateur road-makers and road-menders will 
be helped to regain their self-respect in doing national 
work, and that we shall at all events get something in 
return for the money expended, whereas doles without 
work are wholly unremunerative to the community. 
These practical reasons, though inconclusive, are sufficient 
to justify the Government and the local authorities for 
undertaking promptly the repair and improvement of the 
roads. Such schemes will not solve the unemployment 
problem, but they will at least alleviate the prevailing dis- 
tress. For the true remedy we must look elsewhere. 
The reduction of prices by a general lowering of the cost 
of production is the main condition precedent to the revival 
of our foreign trade, which will quickly create employment 
in all industries. 





THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR: PARADISE BY 
ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

UMOUR has it persistently that the Sir Eric Geddes 

Business Economy Committee intend to recommend 

the abolition of the Employment Exchanges. But 

whether these institutions are to receive sentence of 

death from the august tribunal which is now sitting in 

state at Glenapp Castle is a matter of small moment. 

The verdict has long since been returned by the jury of 
common sense. 

The Employment Exchanges were constituted in 1°09 
for the purpose as defined by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
their founder, of finding work for those who could not 
find it for themselves. They have done nothing of the 
sort. The last statistics published by the Ministry of 
Labour show that in a period of five weeks they received 
650,292 applications by workpeople and 92,069 by 
employers. In addition to these applications they had 
nearly two million outstanding applications. The efficiency 
and utility of the Ministry are well illustrated by the 
fact that the total number of vacancies filled amounts 
to 79,585, or less than 3 per cent. of the applications ! 

The cost of the Labour Exchanges this year is 
£2,500,000. Some idea can therefore be formed—albeit 
an inadequate one—of the number of pounds it takes 
to get each successful applicant a job. We say an 
inadequate one for two reasons. First, these figures do 
not by any means represent the total sums expended on 
the unemployed ; secondly, there is no means of gauging 
how long a man keeps a job when the Ministry of Labour 
takes credit for having found him one. For it must not 
be forgotten that the Ministry of Labour takes credit 
in its statistics for situations found for men who, 
“fed up” with waiting in a queue, have found jobs for 
themselves. Every man who is struck off the list for 
whatever cause figures in the Ministry’s return as a man 
for whom it has found a job. The Labour Exchange 
has generally had as little to do with it as the man 
the moon. Again, the Y.M.C.A. and other voluntary 
organizations have been successful in placing large 
numbers of the unemployed in employment. For them 
efforts the Ministry of Labour has not scrupled to take 
credit. Similarly, the Pensions Ministry was given 
authority to find jobs for ex-Service men only on condition 
that the Labour Ministry included them on its returns. 
That the Ministry should be so anxious to claim recognition 
for work it has not done is quite comprehensible when 
one looks at the statistics of the, vacancies filled. We 
believe that the taxpayer pays no less than £20 per head 
for the luxury of reading the name of each “ successful 
applicant ” in the statistics of the Mimistry of Labour. 
A Trade Union can probably find the man a job for 
about 6d. 

The statistics compiled by the Ministry of Labour are 
thus a monument to the futility and gross extravagance 
of the Labour Exchanges. Realizing this, the Ministry 
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deliberately camouflaged tho cost of oe ee by 
making them the agencies for i the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. As, on their own merits, they 
were incapable of justifying their existence, they had 
be kept alive by artificial respiration. That Act saved 
fe salaries of about 30,000 officials, which doubtless in 
official minds was sufficient excuse and justification for 
its passing. In less than a year, however, the Act has 
twice broken down. Contributions have twice had to 
be raised and donations decreased. Now that the Act 
has been a failure, some other device will have to be found 
if the Exchanges, which it was destined to buttress, are 
to remain standing. We venture to hold the opinion 
that even the bureaucratic ingenuity of the — 
Administration will not be found sufficient further to 
justify the existence of the Employment Exchanges. 

But it is not only in the face of the figures and the 
facts that the Employment Exchanges stand condemned. 
Theoretically they were destined to be a failure. Their 
essential weakness lies in the fact that the State machine 
cannot command a knowledge of vacancies. The Trade 
Unions will, naturally, not allow Labour Exchanges to 
compete with them as a market for skilled labour. 
Again, if the Exchange offers a man a job, it has no means 
of testing whether that job has been justifiably refused. 
A man sitting behind the counter of a Labour Exchange 
is not in the position of a doctor under the Health 
Insurance Act, who can certify from expert knowledge 
whether or not a person is suffering from a disability 
which prevents work. The official at the Exchange is at 
the mercy of the applicant. The police-court cases show 
in the most glaring manner the abuses to which the 
Exchanges have been put. They have become the happy 
hunting ground of the humbug and tho “ lead-swinger.” 
Their methods are an insult to respectable men in search 
of honest work. 

Thus, by whatever standard they be judged, tho 
Labour Exchanges cannot justify their existence. Finan- 
cially, they are a waste of money. In practice, they are 
inefficient. Theoretically, they are unsound. We go 
further, and we say that they must bear their share of 
responsibility for the present unemployment problem. 
They have been a sinister agency in accustoming the 
population to the belief that a dole is the right of all men 
who demand it. In one way or another, therefore, they 
must be cleaned away. Their abolition will make the 
way clear for the removal of the Ministry of Labour 
itself. The whole Ministry, indeed, suffers from the 
defects of its component parts. In public the Minister 
of Labour is apt to justify the existence of his Department 
on the ground that it is responsible for the training of 
éx-Service men. It is one of the most unpleasing aspects 
of political life to-day that the ex-Service man’s name 
is used as a prophylactic against attack. That name is 
made to cover more than it justifiably should, and a whole 
Ministry may escape warrantable criticism of its working 
on the ground that it has something to do with ex-Service 
men. The Department has two branches of training— 
one for ex-Service men whose apprenticeship was inter- 
rupted at the time of their enlistment, the other for the 
training of demobilized officers and men who desire to 
take up new occupations. The Ministry of Labour has, 
so far as we are aware, never informed the public what 
value has been received for the large outlays of money 
it has made. Certain statements, it is true, have from 
time to time been made, but the public has every right 
to know, with precision and accuracy, how many men 
have got into the trades for which they were trained, and 
how many have found it possible or been willing to stick 
to the trades for which the Ministry has trained them. 
It must surely have been possible for Dr. Macnamara to 
have obtained this information in the past two and a-half 
—_ since these schemes of training were started. 
Jnhappily, he has contented himself with giving certain 
figures which do not reveal the whole of the position. 
Our information is that very few men have taken advantage 
of the money that has been spent on them. If the money 
~ been well spent, we shall be very glad to hear it. We 
ave consistently advocated the claims of ex-Service men 
in these columns. But the fact that money is being 
spent on ex-Service men does not necessarily give the 
Departments responsible for spending it immunity from 





criticism. That, however, is a small matter. 
at the figures of the Department itself. sat vo lack 

On administration alone the Ministry of Labour spends 
£5,000 009 a year, whereas the total cost of the Ministry 
is £20,000,000. A Department which spends 25 per cent 
of its total vote on officials is prima facie not being run 
on business lines. But what does it do for the money ? 
Apart from the training of ex-Service men, it exists for 
five purposes—for the settlement of trade disputes, for 
the maintenance of Whitley Councils, for the maintenance 
of Wages Boards, for finding work for the unemployed 
for working the Unemployment Insurance Act. With 
the last two activities we have already dealt. In the 
others it has lamentably failed. In regard to trade 
disputes, the estimated aggregate duration of all disputes 
reported during the first six months of the present year 
was approximately 77,000,000 working days. That is 
tribute to the promptitude with which the Ministry of 
Labour settles trade disputes! The total number of 
workpeople involved in all disputes in progress in the 
month of June last was 1,535,000, as compared with 
1,152,000 in the previous month, and only 128,000 in 
June, 1920. In the few cases in which the Ministry of 
Labour has been known to settle a trade dispute, the results 
have been disastrous to the taxpayer and the consumer. 
In regard to Whitley Councils, the rules governing these 
bodies have been drawn up so carefully as to exclude 
from review matters that both sides are afraid of talking 
about. During the five weeks ending July 3rd there were 
only thirty-five meetings of Joint Industrial Councils, 
fourteen of District Councils, and five of Interim Industria! 
Reconstruction Committees. The Ministry of Labour 
has been of no use in trade disputes. The Trade Unions 
themselves are jealous of the Councils. They prefer to 
meet the —— direct and scttle the questions ad hoc. 
In any case, it does not require a Government Department 
to run Whitley Councils. It does not require a Govern- 
ment Department to proclaim with a blast of trumpets 
that two sides to a dispute may meet if they so desire. 
If employers and employed want Whitley Councils, they 
will keep them without the assistance of the Ministry 
of Labour. 

We therefore welcome the rumour that the Sir Eric 
Geddes Business Economy Committee is to recommend 
the abolition of the Labour Exchanges. It is certain 
that we should have to wait until Doomsday for the 
Ministry of Labour to recommend their abolition itself. 
Government Departments are at all times reluctant to 
reform themselves. There was, therefore, never much to 
be hoped from the “20 per cent. circular.” Salutary 
improvements must come from outside pressure. We 
hope that the Sir Eric Geddes Economy Committee will 
not stop short at recommending the “scrapping’’ of 
the Labour Exchanges. We hope that it will recommend 
the “ scrapping” of the Ministry of Labour itself. The 
Committee has a great opportunity. It can destroy 
once and for all the notion that Government Departments 
can do for people what they should do for themselves, 
and that Paradise can be brought to earth by Act of 
Parliament. 





GETTING ON. 

“eye ene is the greatest of the virtues, and perhaps 

there was never more of it than there is now, but 
the power to “get on” with one’s neighbours is simply 
an art; it might perhaps be called the art of compati- 
bility, and just now it is at rather a low ebb. We are told, 
till we are sick of the words, that nothing succceds like 
success. In reality nothing succeeds like the gift of 
“ getting on,” whether it be with one’s wife or one’s em- 
ployer or one’s children or one’s customers, with those 
who suppose themselves socially superior or those whom 
one supposes to be socially inferior. Like all the arts, it 
can be to a certain extent acquired and to a large extent 
developed ; also it is susceptible of revival and of something 
almost like extinction. 

After reading the evening papers it is difficult not to 
say to ourselves, with a cynical grin, that, to all appearances, 
husbands and wives do not “get on” as they did. Be- 
coming more serious, we shall doubtless reflect that human 
love is exactly what it was; but where there is no question 
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TF the deepest affection involved, where two people have 
‘to try to live in harmony without it, we J are at present, 
{t seems, 74s unusually badly, per aps worse than 
they ever did before. Again, parental and filial affection, 
being integral parts of man’s nature, are what they were, 
‘though it is impossible to deny that friendship has 
deepened between the generations wherever there exists a 
‘strong sympathy. Where there is any want of essential 
‘affection, however, incompatibility between parents and 
children is a great deal more patent than it used to be. 
‘Families part more readily than they did. Unmarried 
sisters, for instance, almost always lived together after the 
death of their parents. Now, as a ruie, they part. They 
are excellent friends, they say, and enjoy nothing more 
than a temporary association, but as to permanent abode 
under one roof—no ; they would not be able to “ get on.” 
It is such a common thing for people brought up together 
to be incompatible in one another's sole society that they 
do not even try. They will not put their friendship to 
such a hard test. They laugh and say they are “ taking 
no risks,” and are content to endure separate poverty 
rather than enjoy joint affluence, 

All these changes involve some sort of failure, some 
incapacity to play the game of life, not only with decorum 
but with success. In sacrificing the “ rigour of the game ” 
we have lost, in a measure, its zest and charm. There are 
higher points of view, doubtless, than the one we are taking. 
Our object is to look not at the moral but the social side 
of the question. Outside the question of relationship, is 
it not also true that, while A friendship is as common 
as ever, there is less pleasure sought and found among 
acquaintances than there used to be? Opinion divides 
so many persons. They cannot “get on” because they 
are in disagreement upon political or even more abstract 
questions, and for fear of friction they keep apart. 

But, apart from private life, it is painfully obvious what 
a lot of friction is going on allround us. The different classes 
which give, or hitherto have given, a pleasant variety to life 
have ceased to “ get on.” They speak against one another 
with a good deal of bitterness and to one another with 
considerable asperity. Suavity has gone out of ordinary 
life, We do not — it. The man whom we pay 
gives us to understand at every opportunity that he is as 
good as we are, and perhaps we give the man to whom we 
sell the same impression. Now, we very much doubt 
whether the usual explanation that all this friction comes 
of a new desire for freedom really explains. Speaking 
generally, wives do not desire more freedom than ever 
they did, and big children have always desired all they 
could get. Officials do not really hope to be “free” of 
the public; no merchant or merchant’s assistant really 
wants to be “free” of his customers; and no oné has 
sincerely believed for years and years that social position 
conferred ~*~ tangible rights involving the degradation 
of anyone. The truth is that an art is suffering a partial 
eclipse. We have less feeling than we had for the drama 
of life, and we cannot play our parts. It will, in accordance 
with all experience, revive, and we shall once more know 
how to act; till then the critics must be content with an 
ill-presented play. 

All acting is pretending in some sense, and involves the 
——— of réles. There is to-day something in the air 
which urges to extemporization and tends to confuse want 
of study with sincerity. The old-fashioned expression to 
“act the part ”’ of a good wife or a kind husband, a devoted 
father or son, is seldom heard. Everybody wants to be 
just as disagreeable or unkind or silly as comes into his 
or her head. They will be “natural,” and nature is a 
mass of friction. The further we can get from that sort 
of “nature” the better we shall “get on,” and failure 
in the domestic circle is the most bitter of all failures. 

Every really patriotic man is in some sense the humble 
servant of the public. This is a definite fact involving 
no effort of imagination. The difficulty is to realize that 
such and such an insignificant and indifferent person may 
represent the public, and that if we are to play our parts 

well we must remember our subservient position. Here 
comes in the art of making believe, and it is just as easy 
and just as sincere to make believe that an unknown 
quantity is worthy of respect as unworthy. In the one 
case we shall preserve our own dignity and show that we 
“ know our words”’; in the other we shall not. The person 





who comes into an office and asks for a postage stamp or 
for information about his “rebate” is no more likely 
to be an insolent brute than a model of Christian courtesy 
and less likely to have come to worry the clerk and show 
him his place than he is to be solely engrossed with his 
business. It is waste of time on the part of the clerk 
to assume that he overrates his own importance. In all 
probability he is not engaged in rating it at all, but is wonder- 
ing whether his letter will catch the post or his “ rebate ” 
come in time to ease the rent. Yet nowadays how man 
of these smaller officials seem bent on self-defence, Pence | 
no one offers or thinks of offering them any offence! The 
imnocent and preoccupied customer is playing his part 
all right till an unexpected and wholly undeserved snub 
makes him lose his cue, and his uncogscious willingness to 
get on” with his interlocutor turns to a conscious readi- 
ness to fall out with him. Then the public as represented 
in his person becomes tyrannous a the servant of the 
ublic rebellious ; both speak out of their réles, the scene 
is spoilt, and every one is very uncomfortable. In the 
same way the man who, going to give an order to his 
employees, is met by an assertion expressed in words or 
manner that one man is as good as another, had in all 
— never doubted the truism till it was thrown at 

im and hit him in the eye, Then he is angry, just as we 
are all angry when abstract questions are forced on us in 
moments of practical difficulty. 

At the moment we have no satirist of any mark— 
though we are in great need of one. The social stage is 
in an uproar and is wearisome to watch. To a great 
extent, no doubt, the piece is being recast, and one can 
only hope that the actors who failed in one part will succeed 
in another, and the whole company will once more “ get 
on”’ together; but in private life there is no recasting, 
and there is no way of “ getting on” better but to study 
our parts more and get rid of all cant about nature and 
sincerity, and frankly and conscientiously give ourselves 
to “acting the part” as well as we possibly can. 





THE FERN-OWL. 


Q* the many fancy names bestowed upon this curious 

and interesting bird, the “ Fern-Owl’’ seems most 
appropriate. Though not an owl—belonging, indeed, to 
an entirely different order—it has the same soft plumage, 
wavy silent flight, and nocturnal habits, while if ever 
bird was indigenous to the fern country it is surely this 
same fern-owl, or nightjar. He who would learn its strange 
history must seek the bird where bracken abounds, as its 
range is limited to such localities. In South Somerset, 
for instance, I have located as many as fifteen pairs in 
the course of an ordinary evening walk, whereas in other 
parts of the same county one might scour fifty square 
miles without finding a solitary specimen. 

The peculiar appearance and ways of the nightjar must 
serve, one would have thought, to distinguish it from 
any other British bird beyond possibility of mistake. 
Strange to say, however, here in the West it is commonly 
confused with the landrail, and the country people know 
it by no other name. One might pause to remark that 
they also invariably call a heron a “crane,”’ which, all 
considered, is more than curious. Admittedly, the two 
species might well be identical to the marvellously undis- 
criminating rustic eye, but, the crane being extinct as 
the dodo so far as our waters are concerned, one cannot 
imagine why the name should live to be misapplied long 
after its proper bearer has forsaken our pools and streams. 
And even less accountable is the error in the case of tho 
nightjar and landrail, birds so dissimilar in every respect. 
Of course, it must be remembered that to nine people out 
of ten the one is but a voice, while the other, so commonly 
flushed from the corn, is a bird with which everybody is 
familiar. Yet, even so, it is scarcely conceivable that 
anyone who has heard the soft, whirring note of the fern- 
owl at dusk could believe for one second that the sound 
proceeded from the same throat that emits the raucous, 
far-sounding crake-crake, crake-crake, which night and 
day makes the fields ring again. 

Indeed, the weird vibratory refrain of the nightjar 
resembles no other cry of bird or beast. It is given forth 
regularly at sundown, continuing while the faintest glimmer 
of daylight remains, Unlike other twilight vocalists, 
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however, this bird is usually silent at dawn, but it often 
rolls out a few bars about noon—when, incidentally, cock- 
pheasants crow and owls hoot from their perches. For 
the benefit of those not intimate with the voice, it is a 
peculiar humming purr, not unlike the distant throbbing 
of an aeroplane engine. Its eerie crescendo effect can be 
appreciated best when heard in some deep, far-echoin 

coombe where shelving banks or high trees form natura 
aisles for the conveyance of sound. There the listener 
may well be amazed at the perceptible vibration caused 
by the notes, which seem to come from every quarter of 
the compass, so that it is almost impossible to locate their 
source. Despite all that has been said to the contrary, 
personal observation has assured me that this “ churring ” 
is produced by the simplest organic process, with no more 
effort on the part of the bird than is exerted by « cat 
when purring. It is always uttered from a perch of some 
kind if not from the ground, and is obviously a love-note 
of some sort. Presuming that it is uttered by the male, 
as appears to be the case, one may conclude that it corre- 
sponds with the drumming of a snipe or of a cock-partridge, 
which sometimes takes the form of a challenge. When 
on the wing, both birds repeatedly utter a shrill scream 
which may best be expressed as coo-ic, coo-ic, always 
two notes, which seems to represent their usual call or 
rally-cry. 

Anybody who has handled a nightjar, or had occasion 
to study its structure at close quarters, cannot fail to 
have noticed at least three very striking features. The 
first thing that catches one’s eye is the wide, bristle- 
fringed gape, which is even more deeply cleft than that 
of the swallow. The p of this is, of course, apparent, 
as it serves not only to seize but also to retain the innumer- 
able insects upon which the bird feeds. Midges, cock- 
chafers, night-beetles, moths—no matter what—all comers 
fare alike, and, once within that capacious maw, small 
hope for any. The bird has no occasion to close its beak 
to secure the victim. If the stiff bristles were not in 
themselves sufficient to prevent escape, the gums appear 
to discharge a gluey secretion which envelops the insect 
and renders it powerless to struggle. 

Another peculiarity is the middle toe, furnished as it is 
with a long, serrated claw, something like those of the 
heron. Endless discussion as to the office which this is 
supposed to perform has failed to solve the problem satis- 
factorily. Some naturalists consider that it serves to 
strengthen the bird’s grip when tackling powerful beetles 
or chafers, assuming that these are taken with the foot, 
as an owl would catch them. Others refute this theory 
as impossible, owing to the formation of the bird’s legs, 
which are weak and incapable of rapid movement as the 
foot is of grasping, and hold that the curious claw is 
mainly used to assist the bird in tearing away the wing- 
cases and hard, shelly parts of certain insects which it 
cannot swallow. No doubt it serves the latter purpose 
at times, but in my opinion it is most useful to its owner 
in raking out and gathering slugs and small grass insects 
from the short turf, prey which requires neither energy 
nor strength of grip. On certain evenings, as before 
heavy rain, for instance, when the fern-owl is silent and, 
therefore, seldom observed, it may be seen hunting dili- 
gently close to earth, something after the manner of a 
swallow, but, unlike the latter bird, frequently dropping 
as if to take something off the grass-blades, preying, I 
have little doubt, upon such small “ ground game” as 
suggested above. 

Thirdly—and this is not the least remarkable thing 
about the construction of a very remarkable bird—the 
frail legs with which Nature, as if in frolic, has furnished 
the nightjar seem quite unable to carry their appointed 
weight. All other ground-breeding birds that one can 
think of are strong runners, but the nightjar seldom so 
much as stands. It is worthy of note that when the bird 
alights upon a branch or a rail—the latter from preference— 
it does not pitch, after the ordinary manner of the feathered 
races, across the perch so as to secure a foothold, but 
longitudinally, as a grasshopper does upon a drooping 
scabious stalk. Also, anybody who studies it in such 
a position will notice that its feet do not support it, but 
that it rests upon its breast, using its legs just as a man 
might use his knees for support if stretched along the 
back of a horse. On the ground it adopts the same 
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Its sole method of progression appears to be flight, -_ 
which it slides, so far as can be seen, without the shadow 
of effort. And, more curious still, in motion it exhibits all 
the charm which when stationary it so conspicuous} 

lacks. Upon earth it is grotesque, uncanny, repulsive, 
in air a poem of grace, at every turn displaying powers 
of evolution unrivalled by even the noblest feathered 
aeronauts. No words could describe the long, skimming 
rippling sweep of its flight over the heath, smooth and 
soundless as the passing of a cloud-shadow: the marvel. 
lous twistings and doublings, executed in pursuit of the 
elusive insect prey; and, perhaps most wonderful of all 

the apparently unlimited power of suspension in mid. 
space, maintained by a light fanning of its pinions, which 
for ease and endurance put all similar exhibitions on 
the part of the kingfisher and even the kestrel to shame. 
Perhaps few people will credit me wnen I state that this 
sprite of the air actually conducts its affairs of amour 
upon the wing, and any pair may be seen gambolling thus 
for hours on end by the light of some early-rising May moon. 

The nightjar is a late breeder, and makes little pretence 
at nest-building, the female often laying her two beautiful 
almond-shaped eggs on the bare ground. They are white, 
regularly marbled when first laid with rich plum colow. 
This, however, is soon rubbed off by the wet plumage of 
the bird, and after a day or two of incubation the white 
becomes clouded and the colour fades considerably. She 
deposits them almost anywhere—at the foot of a bank, 
on the open heath, or sometimes in the soft mould at the 
mouth of @ disused rabbit-hole; but above all places she 
seems to prefer a warm-lying apple-tree “ nursery ” where 
dried furze, many layers thick upon the ground, forms a 
veritable hot-bed. An exceptionally sunny spot is almost 
invariably chosen, and this is curious, for the fern-owl 
dislikes bright light almost as much as a bat does, and 
at ordinary times passes the day in the shadow of some 
age-old gorse-brake, or, when possible, in a dark cleft or 
gully overhung with fern and boulders. It requires a 
practised eye to detect the brooding bird. She is the 
closest of sitters, remaining ut her post until literally 
trodden upon, while her soft, nondescript colouring har- 
monizes sc wonderfully with the dried fronds and grasses 
and the brown turf that, even when aware of her exact 
whereabouts, the eye can scarcely pick out the motionless 
form. When discovered she quits with the utmost reluct- 
ance, and flying to the nearest vantage point, often only 
a few yards away, watches proceedings anxiously. | 
once saw a nightjar trail her wing in such a case—a trick 
which is peculiar to game birds as a general rule. 

She is said to remove her eggs or young when they have 
been tampered with, and though this certainly reads like 
a fairy-tale, I am not sure that it is entirely founded upon 
romance. Last summer, when walking on Haldon Hill, 
in Devonshire, I found two young nightjars, still unfledged, 
about the size of toads, which indeed they very much 
resembled. They had been hatched not upon the soft 
heather which surrounded them, but in a little bare sandy 
hollow, scarcely a square yard in extent, where the soil 
was positively burning to the touch—about the last place 
where one would have expected to find a nest of any sort. 
Glad of a chance to learn more about these interesting 
birds, I marked the spot carefully, and returned the 
following day to have another look at them. I found the 
little hollow without difficulty, and there, to disprove any 
suspicion of mistake, were the broken shells; but the 
nestlings had disappeared, nor did the closest search 
reveal them. There were no signs of foul play, no grue- 
some relics to suggest stoat or viper, the sand recorded 
no track of badger, fox, or prowling crow ; so I felt justified 
in hoping that the seemingly impossible hai taken place. 
I had something more tangible than hope to go upon, 
however. One night, weeks later, when the harvest moon 
was full, I again passed through the same coombe, and 
there I saw three aants two of them obviously young- 


sters who were being taken upon trial flights over and 
around the glade. The species is rare in that district. 
It is scarcely likely that two pairs had bred there; and I 
went away tolerably sure that I had again met my two 
ugly little acquaintances. ; 

It should be remarked that the nightjar is seldom 
heard after July. When the little ones are hatched the 
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ents become remarkably silent, and as soon as the 


fiedglings are strong on the wing old birds and young 


depart for more southern lands. 
Dovetas GORDON. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
THE BANKS, TRADE, AND CREDIT. 


[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spzcrator.”’] 

Gir,—The traders of the country have recently been told 
that what they have been suffering from is a “ cyclical 
fluctuation” in the general movement of the material 

rity of the world, and they have therefore been 
offered the consolation that, at any rate, the disease 
may be regarded as temporary. A study of the said 
fuctuation necessitates a backward glance to the boom 
conditions of the latter part of 1919 and the first four or 
ve months of 1920, and Mr. J. M. Keynes, whose diagnosis 
of the change in trade conditions since that time was 
expressed in the terms just quoted, went on to accuse 
merchants and middlemen of having made great mis- 
calculations by entering into commitments on a scale much 
in excess of the current rate of consumption and at a price 
level above that which the currency systems of the world 
could support. Mr. Keynes has, of course, been accused of 
the easy wisdom which follows the event; but as we have 
only the past from which to draw experience for guidance 
in the future, I make no excuse for returning to the study 
of a phase in economic history upon which new light is 
thrown almost daily as additional statistical data relating to 
that period becomes available. 

Too little attention has, I think, been given to the part 
which was played by the banks in this country in regard to 
the trade boom. The banks have in the past been freely 
accused of starving British home industry and utilizing 
their resources almost exclusively in overseas trade. The 
facts were, of course, that bankers were assisting in the 
creation of markets abroad for British products which were 
exchanged for our necessary imports. It is the loss of 
these markets as a result of the war which is mainly re- 
sponsible for the depressed condition of our trade to-day 
and the difficulties attaching to a settlement of our accru- 
ing financial liabilities to the United States and other 
countries to which we are still indebted. 

In the two years which followed the Armistice, however, 
banking in this country underwent a very great change in 
its relationship to domestic industry. The war had left 
bankers with their balance-sheets apparently very much 
strengthened as regards the amount of cash they held. 
Recent statistics show that between 1913 and 1918 bankers’ 
cash holdings were more than doubled, their amount having 
risen from about. £340,000,000 to £690,000,000. Now this 
great increase was not, of course, due to any influx of gold 
to the country, nor did it represent even an increase in 
actual wealth. It was simply the amount by which the 
Government’s payments out to bank depositors exceeded 
the sums which it drew from banks or their depositors, 
either in the form of taxes or of loans. In the same period 
the deposits in the banks rose from about £1,200,000,000 to 
£2,400,000,000, this sum being an index of the extent to 
which Government expenditure had added directly to 
the purchasing power of the community. 

Thus the wealth of individual bank depositors had been 
approximately doubled in the course of five years of the 
most intensified economic destruction that the world has 
seen so far. But it is not so much this obvious paradox 
to which I would draw attention in connexion with the 
trade boom as the situation in which the banks found 
themselves at the end of the war through the possession of 

vastly increased cash resources—namely, the power thus 
placed in their hands to expand their loans to the extent of 
about five times the amount of this additional cash before 
their proportion of loans to deposits would be raised to the 
pre-war normal. Incidentally, the latter part of the war 
period had been productive of bank amalgamations between 
the big institutions to an extent which would hardly have 
been considered possible before; and amalgamations of the 
kind must have a curious effect upon the psychology of the 
banker himself for the reason that they bring us nearer 
to that dangerous ideal of the banking “ reformer,” the 
centralized and monopolistic bank, ‘That kind of bank 








would never have the slightest compunction about extending 
its advances, because if it were the only bank available to 
the community any increase of its advances would merely 
add a similar amount to its deposits and leave its cash 
resources unaltered. Bank amalgamations have not gone 
to this extreme, itis true, but when five banks have taken 
the place of twelve it is obvious that if all are extending 
their loans, the only check to undue expansion will be the 
spectacle of the increasing deposits to which their more or 
less stationary cash will » es a dwindling proportion. 

The banks certainly cannot be accused of having with- 
held accommodation to the trader in the two years 
which followed the Armistice, for in 1919 they extended 
their commercial advances by some £400,000,000 and in 
the following year by approximately £200,000,000 more. 
These loans were a direct cause of trade activity, for they 
were borrowed to be expended within the country on new 
factories, the adaptation of war factories, the installing of 
plant, and the provision of stocks of materials for the 
expected great demand for British products. At the same 
time, in the first half of the year 1920 nearly £200,000,000 
was raised by public new issues of capital for the purpose 
of direct employment in industry. These issues formed a 
net addition to bankers’ advances as far as trade was 
concerned, so that, roughly, we have the spectacle of expen- 
diture in this country of about £800,000,000 in a period of 
about eighteen months. What this meant may be roughly 
measured by comparison with the value of our export 
trade, which, excluding re-exports, was just a trifle under 
£800,000,000 in 1919. 

If any charge, therefore, can be made with justification 
against British bankers in respect of the trade boom, it is 
that they did not take a big and broad enough view of 
the basis of the trade activity itself. Each application 
brought to them for an advance may have been perfectly 
sound in itself, but the circumstances which produced this 
appearance of soundness are now seen to have been them- 
selves resting upon an insufficiently secure foundation. 

The bankers are not altogether to be blamed; on the 
one hand they had ample cash resources, and on the other 
merchants and traders were clamouring for credit to enable 
them to take advantage of the rising prices in commodities 
—a rise which at the start had the sound basis of real 
demands for British products from certain depleted and 
war-wealthy foreign markets. But as the movement 
gathered force its momentum was due far less to genuine 
demands than to the activities of fortune-seeking specula- 
tors and the holding up of goods which gave rise to excessive 
orders by merchants, because of the rationing principle 
adopted by manufacturers in their endeavours to expand 
the scope of their order books. ‘The cardinal mistake was 
made by the Government of delaying any serious attempt 
to fund the Floating Debt, which was the main cause of 
the enlargement of bankers’ cash resources during the war, 
until the late summer of 1919, by which time the trade 
boom was under way; and, as is always the case when a 
trade revival is occurring, unless it is accompanied by gross 
currency inflation, security prices were already beginning 
to decline, so that investment in gilt-edged securities offered 
but mediocre attraction for the employment of liquid 
capital in comparison with the profits to be made in trade. 

The trade boom has not yet spent itself, but it has left 
its aftermath of frozen credits, so that while we have the 
spectacle of a million workless men, the aggregate advances 
of the banks are contracting but slowly. Since the begin- 
ning of this year the loans of the clearing banks have only 
declined by about 5 per cent. of the amount at which they 
stood at the beginning of the year. This is one great 
obstacle in the way of any serious attempt to reduce the 
Floating Debt in a single funding operation, the other being 
the lack of confidence on the part of the investor in the 
Government’s financial administration. The Govern- 
ment’s Treasury Bond issue which has now been on offer 
since July 14th has met with but mediocre success, in spite 
of conditions favourable to investment markets as a whole, 
the total subscriptions up to last Saturday handed over to 
the Exchequer having amounted to just under £20,000,000. 

The terms of that offer were generous enough, and it is 
understood that the present series of bonds will probably be 
withdrawn about the end of this month. It is known that 
there are many other borrowers waiting to appeal to the 
London market ; but even in default of any indications of a 
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more rapid liquidation of the frozen credit positions, the 
Government will, in my opinion, be wise to keep an offer of 
some kind more or less continuously before the investor so 
as to attract new investment money as far as possible. If 
only there were signs of a real determination on the part of 
the Government to curb its extravagance, I believe that 
the supporters of the “investment on tap” principle of 
funding would see their views thoroughly vindicated. 
While the floating debt remains at its present level, 
largely represented by Treasury Bills in the hands of the 
hanks, the way is open for a repetition, though not perha 
on the same scale, of the conditions of 1919-20. Trade 
activity is by all means to be desired if it is on a sound 
basis, but the present necessity is for a further reduction in 
the selling price level so that we may regain our export 
trade. A domestic trade boom based on another orgy of 
lending and speculation will only raise home prices to the 
detriment of the remnant of our foreign trade, and reverse 
the healthy movement now in progress towards a lower 
level of wages and of the cost of living. Active home trade, 
unaccompanied by healthy overseas trade, is nothing but 
the “taking in of one another’s washing.” Yet the first 
signs of reviving trade are already being attended by the 
dangerous public hope that, chastened by their experience of 
last year, bankers may not be “ guilty ” of what has in- 
sinuatingly been termed “imprudent prudence.”—I am, 
Sir, vours faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy. 
The City, September 14th. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—.——— 
GENEALOGIES WHICH MINISTER QUESTIONS. 
(To tHe Epitor or Tae “ Spectator.’’) 
§1r,—Owing probably to the general indifference to the subjects 
with which it interests itself, that excellent society, the Church- 
men’s Union—its full title is the Churchmen’s Union for the 
Advancement of Liberal Religious Thought—has been, till 
lately, less known than it deserved to be. It suddenly finds 
itself notorious. During its annual Conference, held a few 
weeks ago at Cambridge, the London and provincial Press 
published startling snippets, under sensational headlines, 
purporting to be quotations from the addresses delivered, 
“A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
And, faith, hel prent it.” 

In one Scottish parish, known to the writer, the Presbyterian 
minister, the Roman Catholic priest, and the Episcopal clergy- 
man denounced its “ strange and erroneous doctrines.” “‘ Sweet 
are the uses of’ advertisement; and the Conference has cer- 
tainly been advertised. Its proceedings have now been pub- 
lished in the Modern Churchman; and though, as might have 
been expected, they are less revolutionary than one would have 
gathered from the paragraphs, the matter dealt with is delicate ; 
“novelty in religion is often error, from the refraction with 
which it enters into our conceptions.” 

“This is what theologians call Prevenient Grace,” said an 
Eton tutor of a past generation to his pupils, commenting on 
Romans viii. 30. ‘ But (he added wisely) the less we know of 
these things the better.” It is permissible to think that those 
responsible for the Conference were ill-advised in taking ‘“ Christ 
and the Creeds ” as their subject. But it is certain that, if the 
conservative and central sections of the Church allow themselves 
to be driven by popular clamour into continuing the discussion, 
they will be, if possible, even more unwise. Those who desire 
to make party capital out of the incident will do well to remember 
that it is easier to provoke than to put an end to controversy ; 
and that the Church of England is in no state to stand either 
a crisis or a strain, A leading organ of clerical opinion has 
‘ately pointed out, with commendable candour, that ‘‘ evidently 
in religion things are going back. The supply of clergy is not 
only diminishing, it is disappearing ; church-building has ceased ; 
with regard to confirmations, the total for the ten years 1908-17 
shows, in comparison with the total of the previous ten years, 
& decrease of more than half a million. There is every reason 
for serious disquiet.” A heavy responsibility will rest on those, 
be they who they may, who, under whatever pretext, aggravate 
the situation. “‘ The negroes of the West Indies have an expres- 
sive phrase for those who deliberately cause discord. They 
call it ‘ making sin.’ [Church Times, September 2nd.] 

It is not the case that the tradition on the question is uniform. 
“The eternal pre-existence of the Divine Son was taught far 





more consistently after than before the Council of Nicaea,” eaye 
Cardinal Newman; it was the singular privilege of the ante. 
Nicene Church to be without creeds and articles of faith. And 

when the age of definitions set in, error lay wait on each side rae 
the unwary. It was difficult to avoid the Arian Scylla without 
going dangerously near the Docetic Charybdis ; or to steer clear 
of the Docetic Charybdis without being drawn into the Arian 
Scylla. The orthodoxy of Marcellus of Ancyra, ¢.7., is a standing 

crux for theologians. For twenty years Athanasius affirmed it . 

and when political events dictated a certain change of front ie 

his part, it is doubtful whether this was accompanied bya change 

of opinion: “he continued (says the historian) to mention 

with an ambiguous smile the venial errors of his respectable 
friend.” The Tine is, in fact, wavering; ‘thin partitions 
angry chiefs divide.” It is difficult to think that any good 

purpose can be served by raising the unquiet ghosts of those 

defunct controversies. No one is now thinking on these lines: 

the questions cannot be answered ; we do not even know what 

the terms mean. “If thou hast understanding, answer thy 

neighbour ; if not, let thy hand be upon thy mouth.” There 

would be fewer religious disputes were the discussions of the 

rival sectaries opened by the reading of what is perhaps the 

greatest of English sermons—that of Bishop Butler on “The 

Ignorance of Man.” 

A wise worker in the mission field has lately reminded us 
that “the missionary who secks to serve the Lord Jesus must 
sometimes wonder whether he would please Christ better by 
speaking less about Him.” Would that theologians were of 
this mind! With the ascertained results of history and criticism, 
theology, properly so called, must make her own account, 
But speculative formulas stand on other ground. These 
formulas have in them an admixture of human opinion and 
will; they have been shaped in, and by, history; they might 
have been other than they are. And, as their expression is 
necessarily that of their time, the terms employed are often 
what Hobbes calls “ insignificant speech ”*—4.e., “ names which 
signify nothing, but are taken up and learned by rote from the 
echools.” In this case they become rather formulas of concord 
than conclusions of the understanding. It is at once mischiev. 
ous to disturb them and impossible to add to their number: 
the age of creed-making is past. And an enforced interpretation 
of an old formula is, in fact, the imposition of a new one; s0 
the vicious circle goes on. It is the besetting sin of Churchmen 
to say Dixit Dominus, when it is themselves, not the Lord, 
who have said it. The presumption is one which it is not easy 
to qualify. Religion has suffered more from this cause than 
from all other causes put together. 

There appear to be three distinct Christologies in the New 
Testament: that of the Synoptics and the early chapters of 
the Acts ; the Pauline; and the Joannine. But it is impossible 
to identify that of the Councils of the Fourth Century with 
any one of them ; and the orthodox Petavius quotes a remerk- 
able admission of Athanasius that the Apostles, on account 
of the inveterate prejudice of the Jews, “ preached in the 
beginning, with admirable wisdom, only the human qualities 
of Christ.” And the Monarchia, on which Epiphanius insisted, 
has been lost sight of by modern theology. Many of us are 
unconscious Tritheists; and the Christology of our pulpits is 
Docetic ; it repudiates rather the name than the thing. “ Who 
shall declare his generation?” These words of the prophet 
were quoted repeatedly by the Fathers with respect to this 
mysterious subject. They defined, as it were, in spite of them- 
selves, and against their better knowledge. “Every year, 
every moon (writes Hilary), we make new creeds to describe 
invisible mysteries. The partial, or total, resemblance of the 
Father and of tho Son is a subject of dispute for these unhappy 
times.” Such controversies, when we have read into them all 
that we can—and much that we cannot—leave an impressicn 
of barrenness; what have later dogmatic developments, the 
speculative conclusions of theology stereotyped in the decrees 
of the great Councils, added to the words of Christ ?— 

“It seems (says a great English teacher) to be an opinion 
which is gaining ground among thoughtful and religious men 
that in theology the less wo define the better. Definite state- 
ments respecting the relation of Christ either to God or man 
are only figures of speech ; they do not really pierce the clou:s 
which ‘ round our little life.’ When we multiply words, we 0 
not multiply ideas ; we are still within the circle of our own minds. 


No greater calamity has ever befallen the Church then & 
determination of some uncertain things which are beyon 


the sphere of human knowledge. A true instinct se sey bern 
entangling the faith of Christ with the philosophy cf the day ; 
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the philosophy of past ages is a still more imperfect exponent 
of it. Neither is it of any avail to assume revelation, or inspira- 
tion, as a sort of shield, or Catholicon, under which the weak 

vints of theology may receive protection. For what is revealed, 
Te what inspired, cannot be answered @ priori; the meaning 


of the word Revelation must be determined by the fact, not 
the fact by the word.”—Jowert, Essay on “ Atonement and 


Satisfaction.” 

That the “ hedge of the law" was designed not to formulate 
new truths but to exclude new errors is no doubt the case. 
But, when the errors against which it was a protest passed away, 
it survived like fossil remains of earlier geological strata in & 
rew formation. Its value, then, became, und remains, rather 
historical than actual, Its various stages show what has been, 
and serve as milestones on the long road that lies behind us 
and stretches beyond us, which those who were before us have 
trodden, and which t’ ose who come after us will tread. Hence, 
because its roots lie so deep in the past, its high associational 
value. ‘‘ Modern” Churchmen will be unwise if they overlook 
this. “The old is better.’ How many generations have 
worshipped in these words! With what memories, with what 
affections, are they not impregnated! With what emotions, 
with what tears, are they not suffused! The Church does well 
to retain them. But—let us not confuse two orders, As 
knowledge, what have they added, what can they add, to that 
sublime thought—a thought linking up Gcd and man into one 
unbroken unity—“ The Word was made Flesh *” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. F, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 
AN EXHIBITION OF STAGE SCENERY AND DESIGNS. 

[To Tus Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
§rr,—From the letters published recently in the Spectator on 
the question of an Exhibition of Stage Scenery and Designs, it 
is clear that there would be considerable support for such a 
project. It may interest your readers to know that such an 
exhibition has always formed part of the programme of the 
British Drama League, in connexion with which a special com- 
mittee has been set up to deal with this and kindred matters. 
Lovat Fraser was ono of the original members of this committee, 
and the work is being carried on by Mr. Norman Wilkinson 
and Mr. Albert Rutherston—to mention only those names which 
have already had a place in your correspondence column. At 
the present moment the committee is engaged in working cut 
the details of a Stage Design Exhibition which it is hoped to 
hold in the Municipal Gallery of one of our largest Northern 
cities, It seems possible that this exhibition might, with that 
already opened in South Kensington, form the nucleus of that 
permanent exhibition which all lovers of the theatre must wish 
to see brought into heing. This is a matter for co-operation 
on all sides, and my League would be very glad to get into touch 
with any of your readers who might be prepared to give assist- 
ance in furthering this object.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Georrreey Wu:tworta, Hon. Sec. 
British Drama League, 10 King Strect, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








SINN FEIN AND THE BELFAST RIOTS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tue “ Srectator.’’] 

§Stz,—After your remarks last week as to the cause of the 
tecent riots in Belfast, perhaps you and your readers may be 
interested in the following extract from the letter of a resident 
in that city :— 

“Last week has been a dreadful one in Belfast. The Sinn 
Feiners sent gunmen up from Dublin to start disturbances 
here, so as to lend point to their reply to Lloyd George, in 
which they contend that the Catholic minority is not safe owing 
to Urange bigotry! As a matter of fact, not a Protestant fired 
a single shot, but they captured one of the gunmen, who turns 
out to be a very noted and well-known Dublin specimen, and 
gave him ‘ what for’ with their fists (the only weapons they 
had), and he is now in hospital. ‘E. T.’ told me that he saw 
the starting of the firing in Donegall Street; men walked out 
into the street, undisguised in any way (knowing they would 
not be recognized in this town), and fired revulvers up and down 
the roadway, not at anyone in particular, but indiscriminately 
at the pedestrians. ‘8. P.’ says that in the Old Lodge Road 
there had been no disturbances or bad feeling of any kind, but 
suddenly men took up positions, two at each street corner, and 
simultaneously opened fire along the footpaths. He also said 
that an Englishman who was in Belfast last week for business 
told him that one of the men he had come to see was a Sinn 
Feiner, and that when he (the Englishman) commented on 
the street firing, the Sinn Feiner replied: ‘Take a good look 
at Belfast, for it will look very different next time you come. 





The Dail Eireann is not going to leave one stone of it on 
another, or few people alive in it, till Ulster consents to come 
into the Republic!’ So that is what we are faced with—but 
I suppose the Radical-Liberal and Dublin Press will, as usual, 
attribute it all to Orange bigotry!” 

I may add that my correspondent, and many other inhabitants 
of the “ Six Counties,” are strongly of opinion that De Valera 
and his colleagues are prolonging “ time ” (by giving the British 
Cabinet a loophole for further discussions) in order to com- 
plete their preparations for “ coercing ” Ulster.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. S. M. 





IRISH “NEGOTIATIONS.” 
(To Tae Evrror or rae “ Spectator.’*] 

Str,—In view of a good deal now written, it really seems necdful 
to remind the public that the present Cabinet are by no meana 
plenipotentiaries empowered to settle the future of Ireland hy 
conference with certain influential rebels, but Ministers inquir- 
ing as to the disposition and desires of the said rebels and 
preparing to submit proposals formed after such inquirics ts 
Parliament. Mr. Lloyd George and his Ministry will then be 
in the same position as Gladstone and his Ministry when they 
introduced their Home Rule Bill in 1886, and it is with Parlia-. 
ment, now as then, that the decision and the responsibility will 
ultimately rest.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. 





BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
{To He Epiton or tHE “ Specrator.’’) 


Str,—No one who stands on the edge of the Mull of Kintyre 
—as I stood a few days ago—and saw the long line of the Irish 
Coast almost beneath his feet—the mainland of Scotland being 
nowhere visible, only the island of Islay rather dimly in sight— 
but would feel how unnatural it is to think of severing, sharply 
and decisively, the union between Britain and Ireland; and 
that what nature had so evidently coupled together no men 
should seek to put asunder. Historically, too, this county of 
Arygll has always been the great link of union. By its very 
derivation, Oirer Gael—Eastern Gaels, could only have been 
given it by dwellers in the West; that is, in Ireland. I believe 
in one of the old Irish annals it is said somewhere that the 
mountain range of Drumalban divides Bruinalban from 
Bruineire—that is, the uplands of Alban (the modern Breadal- 
bane) on the East from the uplands of Eire or Ireland (the 
modern Argylishire) on the West. For the Scots (that is, 
the Irish of those days) occupied this county as a sort of 
advanced post; much as the Scoto-Irish to-day occupy North- 
Kastern Ulster. Is this, I wonder, a sort of historical quid 
pro quo? 

In this district, too, all the great Irish Christian leaders 
who made Ireland to be called the Island of the Saints are 
on every side commemorated. ‘hey evidently saw no division 
between the two islands. St. Ciaran of Clonmacnoise is ‘here 
the patron saint of Campbeltown, and that ke was often here 
in person is manifest from his very remarkable cave near this. 
So, too, here are dedications to St. Kevin of Glendalough, and St. 
Cainneach (in Scotland called St. Kenneth), and, of course, St. 
Columba. St. Columba and St. Adamnan, typical Irishmen 
though they were, never thought of confining their labours to 
the Irish colony of what is now modern Argyllshire, but went 
unweariedly into the farthest eastern parts of Scotland; and 
their followers Saint Aidan and St. Cuthbert, in their new 
Iona in the very heart of the Sassenach at Lindisfarne, went, 
as we all know, far and wide in their zeal for the Gospel, 
justifying Bishop Lightfoot’s words that not Augustine but 
Aidan is the Apostle of England. While in civil matters the 
descendants of Aidan, the King crowned by Columba, became 
kings first of Pictland and eventually of all Britain. The whole 
careers of these statesmanlike Irish Saints of the sixth and 
seventh centuries surely allow us to say that if they were alive 
now they would be using their best endeavours to bring about 
not separation between the two islands, but some working 
arrangement, 

And if it be said that Rome soon stepped in and won first 
England and then Scotland from these Irish missionaries, that 
is true; but did not Rome eventually get Ireland also and, what 
is more, Rome has Ireland still. Was it not, Sir, Rome who 
once made Ireland a gift to an English king? It would be 
worthy, then, of the noblest Christian statesmanship of tho 
Vatican to bring Ireland to-day into a living federation with 
Greater Britain, with which physically and historically she has 
always been marked out to be united.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Reaper or Tus “ Spectator.” 





THE RACES OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe * Spectatos.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of September 3rd your correspondent Mr. 
Donald writeg on a subject which arouses interest, and at 
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times somewhat heated discussion, among those who pay 
attention to the history of the North and West of Scotland. 
As happens in most controversies, there are extreme views on 
both sides. No one who is acquainted with the lands in 
question and their story will accept the dictum of Carlyle 
which your correspondent attacks so vehemently, to tho effect 
that the Scottish Highlanders and islesmen are a Norse breed. 
In challenging this dictum, your correspondent goes to the 
opposite extreme. His assertion is, or seems to be, that the 
people now inhabiting the lands in question are of purely 
Celtic origin. He holds that the Norse invaders have left no 
trace behind them in the Scottish Highlands beyond a few 
names of bays and promontories along their coastline. Where 
does the real line of truth lie between this Scylla and 
Charybdis? Mr. Donald admits that the Northmen bore rule 
over large districts of Northern and Western Scotland for 
something like four centuries, that is for about double the time 
that separates the present day from the union of the Scottish 
and English kingdoms. Is it within the bounds of probability 
that so long a period of rule should have left no trace behind 
it? Of course, it is well known that, except in Orkney and 
Shetland and the eastern half of Caithness, the Gaelic tongue 
preserved its sway through most of these centuries, and in 
part down to our own day. From this, however, it by no means 
follows that those who spoke that tongue were in no way affected 
by those who ruled over them for so long. The truth of 
the matter is that while the chiefs and many of their kinsmen 
were at first purely Scandinavian, they intermarried largely 


with the race that they found in possession of the districts | 


around which this discussion centres. The early Viking 
raiders did not carry their women with them, and when settle- 
ment rather than raiding became their object they brought com- 
paratively few wives from their native homes, especially to 
places so far away as the West Highlands and the isles, As is 
usual in such cases, the children learned to speak the language 
of their mothers. Thus in the lapse of a generation or two all 
but a certain small number of words of Norwegian origin 
had fallen out of use in the more distant settlements. In 
Shetland, Orkney, and part of Caithness the speakers of Gaelic 
were fewer than in the West, and more easily exterminated 
or expelled, while also more easily the invaders brought mothers 
for their children from their native land. Thus it is that 
in the districts just mentioned native Gaelic has been unknown 
for a thousand years, while at a greater distance that language 
with little substantial change came into universal use. 


The point in question is well illustrated by what occurred 
in not improbably the very latest Norse settlement in the 
Highlands. About the middle of the twelfth century Sweyn 
Asliefsen, celebrated in Saga literature as “the last of the 
Vikings,” settled his brother with a considerable retinue on 
lands which he had wrested from previous possessors. This 
brother with his followers formed a plan which held well 
together so long as the clan system lasted, and the history of 
which is well known locally. The newcomers inter- 
married with the daughters of the land to such an extent 
that Gaelic became the language of the clan for centuries 
until English began to displace it, aided, no doubt, by the 
strong admixture of Scandinavian words which the Gaelic of 
the district notoriously contained. Nevertheless, throughout 
its long history the particular clan thus referred to evinced 
well-marked features, alike physical, mental, and moral, of 
the Scandinavian origin of its founders. Current local sayings 
bear out this statement even to-day. This is but one example 
of what had been taking place in the isles and considerable 
regions of the Highlands for a couple of hundred years before 
the days of Sweyn. Thus, though it be but half a truth, there 
is a certain firm foundation for that saying of Carlyle’s from 
which your correspondent dissents so strongly. Whatever 
the character of the leading members of a Highland clan 
became, whether for good or evil, must over a large extent 
ef territory be ascribed as much to their Norse paternity as 
to their Celtic maternity. The leaders of the men who, 
according to Mr. Donald, resisted the dominion of the King 
of Scots were largely, at all events, and probably mainly, of 
partly Norwegian descent. It is worse than useless to contend 
that the races of the Scottish Highlands are either purely 
Norse or purely Celtic. Each of these stocks contributed much 
to the common product, and if that product is to be boasted 
of at all each has a right to boast of it. 


Two companion truths are written on a much larger page 
of history than that which concerns itself with the North and 
West of Scotland. One is that language by itself is 
never a trustworthy guide in ethnological study. The other 
is that the intermingling of races differing, yet not too greatly 
differing, in language, in character, and in outlook leads 
extremely often to the happiest result. The Northmen who 


seized the lands beside the Seine and gave their country its 
leaders and its nume needed scarcely a couple of generations 





aaa 
for laying aside their native tongue so entirely that, exce 

in one or two outlying districts, it had ceased to be mg 
stood. Their circumstances were the same as those of their 
compatriots who found a new home further to the Pram 
Their children probably of the first generation, and certainly 
of the second, learned the speech of their mothers, go aa 
when their descendants came to England their ordinary 
appellation was that of Frenchmen. Yet no one has ever 
doubted that they had a right to call themselves Normans 
or that their Scandinavian origin was of prime effect in 
fashioning them. It needs much less learning than that of 
Macaulay’s schoolboy to be aware how great the influence 
of these Normans was in moulding the destinies not of England 
only, but of Europe. What this mixed race of Normans 
became to many a land and many a people, their Scottish 
kinsmen also were on the smaller stage whereon their part 
was played.—I am, Sir, &c., Wim Mur, 

Bridge of Allan, Scotland. 





{To Tae Epiror or THe “ SPrctrator.”’) 

Sir,—There is no need to accept Carlyle as an authority, but 
when he made the statement that the original inhabitants of 
the Scottish Highlands were “of Norse breed,” it is possible 
he had in mind the results of the researches of an eminent 
antiquary. John Pinkerton, F.S.A., in his Enquiry into the 
History of Scotland (first published in 1790), collected an inte. 
resting and valuable mass of evidence which seems to justify, 
among other conclusions, the following: (1) That the Picts were 
a Gothic race from Scandinavia; (2) that about 200 n.c. they 
landed in the Hebrides, and gradually drove the Celtic inhabit- 
ants of the Western and Central Highlands into Ireland and into 
Clydesdale and Galloway; (3) that the Dalriads (Scoti), who 
came from Ireland, settled in a portion of the Pictish territory 
about 258, were repelled to Ireland in 456, and established a 
second colony in 503, but never spread beyond Argyle until the 
Pictish and Dalriadic kingdoms were united under Kenneth in 
843. 

Pinkerton also deals with words and place-names alleged to 
be Celtic, and is able to show that in many cases they can he 
derived from Gothic. This author is supposed to have been 
absurdly and bitterly prejudiced against the Celtic race, and 
certainly his language is at times intemperate. But has anyono 
been able to confute his theory by evidence of as high a 
standard as that which he adduces in support of it?—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. C. Txomson. 

Greenham Common, Newbury. 





THE DOMICILED ENGLISHMAN IN 
(To Tue Eprror or rue “ Spectaror.’’] 
Smr,—In the discussions that from time to time take place in 
the papers as to the state of affairs in India reference is often 
made to the British officials in India. They have friends and 
relations in England who are anxious that their position 
should be better understood. But it is rare that anyone calls 
attention to the existence of the considerable number of 
Englishmen, many of them old soldiers, some of them settled 
down in the country, who cannot afford to send their children 
to England for education. In books about India a passing 
reference is sometimes made to them, in which they are said 
to be Eurasians or half-castes, and are supposed to live in 
slums. But Englishmen in India who cannot afford the con- 
siderable expense of sending their children to England for 
education do not necessarily become Eurasians or half-castes, 
and do not of necessity live in slums. I have recently cross- 
examined a considerable number of young Englishmen educated 
in India who have come home for further training both in 
workshops and universities. I have first asked them whether 
they have found people in England friendly, and they have 
replied, “ Perfectly.” I have then asked them whether they have 
ever yet found anybody in England who is aware of the exist- 
ence of English boys educated in India, and they have replied, 
“ Never.” Their parents come from different classes of society, 
but the majority would belong to what corresponds to the 
skilled artisans, who in England are the strength of the Labour 
Party. 

The Labour Party in England has by ceaseless agitation 
become a power in the land, and now, with Income Tax at 6s. 
in the £, men are beginning to wonder whether any means can 
be found of reducing the amount of labour unrest. I would 
venture to throw out the following suggestion: that England 
should now say to the British artisan in India : “In spite of the 
fact that you have not stirred up strikes, but have merely 
rendered useful and loyal service in a very trying climate and 
amid great political turmoil, we are still willing to become 
aware of your existence.” 

The chief need lies in the matter of education. The majority 
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of boys have not received sufficient education to enable them 
to make their way in the world. They have received a 
smattering of education sufficient for subordinate posts under 
Government, and as subordinates they have been provided with 
plenty of amusements, Government seems to have considered 
chiefly their own interests, and not trained boys for the stern 
future that now awaits them. A lazy boy, if his parents can 
afford to send him to England, will return to India in the 
official grade and make his way automatically up the ladder, 
whilst a clever boy, if his parents are poor, will drop into the 
subordinate grade and remain there all his life. The lazy 
boy has had an easier time, and the hard-working hoy a more 
dificult time, in India than in other parts of the Empire. 
There has been little of that genuine democracy that is to be 
found in the overseas Dominions. Some years ago I gathered 
together a number of boys, and told them that I should have 
to leave the lazy boys to the reform scheme, which would be 
able to deal with them more effectively than I should, but that 
I was anxious, if possible, to help those that were energetic. 
The Engineering College at Roorkee told me that if an English 
boy was to hold his own with Indians it was necessary for him 
to have had university training, most of the Indian students 
having already taken a science degree. The Forest College at 
Dehra Dun said the same thing. 

From different sources came the information that if English 
boys are to have the slightest chance of holding their own with 
Indian students university training is necessary. An English 
hostel in connexion with Indian University Colleges is the 
policy laid down by Government. After three years’ work I 
have raised rather over £3,000, but much more money is 
necessary before the hostel can be on a financially sound basis. 
A brief account of its possibilities for usefulness might be of 
interest. ‘here is at present considerable racial feeling in 
India. Argument is of little use. What is needed is more 
points of contact between Englishmen and Indians. There are 
many different kinds of Englishmen and many different kinds 
of Indians. English sportsmen may not have much in common 
with Indian philosophers, but English sportsmen will have 
common interests with Indian sportsmen, English philosophers 
with Indian philosophers, English business men with Indian 
business men, and English politicians with Indian politicians. 

Who are there to have points of contact with Indian students 
who are now at the most impressionable period of their lives, 
easily influenced in one direction or another, and who will play 
no small part in the future life of India? The answer is the 
English fellow-student. If during the last three years under- 
graduates from England had been planted down at the Punjab 
University, I think it is quite possible that there might have 
been a certain amount of misunderstanding with Indian 
students and possibly some rows, During all that time of much 
unrest, I have not had a single complaint with regard to any 
English hostel student, whilst Indian professors have told me 
that they have behaved like thorough young gentlemen and 
that they would like to have many more of them. That suggests 
possibilities for the future that I think few of our adminis- 
trators have yet begun to think of.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OswaLp YOUNGHUSBAND. 





A MADRAS MILKMAN. 
{To tue Eprror or THe “ Specraron.’’] 
§m,—The enclosed, received from a young friend in the Indian 
Y.W.C.A., may amuse your readers, so I have copied it to send 
to you.—I am, Sir, &c., Aanes GARDNER KING. 
Hartmell, Wroxham. 


Y.W.C.A., VEPERY, MADRAS. 

This is a copy of a letter we received this morning from our 
milkman. He always has to bring his cows into the compound, 
and has to be watched every minute while he milks for us, or 
there would be water in every day, and the watcher must not 
take her eyes off him for one minute :— 

To the Secretary Y.W.C.A., Vepery. 

Resrectep Mapam,—Most humbly I beg to state that I am 
supplying milk at the rate of 2} measures per rupee without 
adding neither water nor froth, which incurs a great loss on me, 
as the prices of the cows’ foodstuffs and commodities have risen 
into three or four folded. There are a lot of fake milkmen will 
say that they would supply 2} or 3 meas per rupee on mere 
Prejudice, besides they can not stand longer due to finance and 
character. So I humbly request you to kindly allow me to 
supply 2 meas per rupee as the business does not meet both ends. 

Sometimes I am asked to supply extra milk pure. I can’t 
expect my cows to milk extra whenever I desired. Similarly I 
Tequest you to allow me to supply outside milk for all extras. 
Begging to be excused for the trouble given, 

I beg to remain 
Hond Madam 
Your most obedt Servant 
GovINnDocrrLLAT 
Milkman. 





BRITAIN, AMERICA, AND JAPAN. 
(To rae Epiror or rue “ SpecraTor,”’] 
Stz,—I have only now eeen your issue of August 13th containing 
an excellent letter on “Britain, America, and Japan” from 
my old and valued friend, that doughty champion of justice and 
fair play, Mr. R. B. Marston, and your number of August 20th, 
in which Mr. C. E. Geddes, of Bournemouth, ably supports Mr. 
Marston’s views. Mr. Marston quotes at length from a leading 
article on “The Coming International Parley ” that appeared 
in the July 16th issue of the Argonaut of San Francisco, a 
periodical praised by you, as he points out, for its “ honesty 
of purpose and independence as well as for its ability.” This 
statement is confirmed by your editorial note to Mr. Marston’s 
letter. Surely you might with truth have added to the other 
characteristics of the Argonaut its cool impudence. In the 
article quoted it says that the forthcoming conference at 
Washington “ should first of all outline the limits of Japanese 
pretension. It should instruct her as to what she may and 
what she may not do in tho Orient.” I wonder what the 
Argonaut of San Francisco would have said if Japan had sum- 
moned a conference to meet in Tokio for the purpose of 
“instructing ” the United States of America as to what they 
“ may and what they may not do” !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lucerne, September 10th, ArTuur Diésy. 





THE LATE MR. AUSTIN DOBSON. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraros.’’] 
Siz,—There is no really complete edition of the poetry of Austin 
Dobson. Now that, alas! wethall get no more of his almost 
faultless verses, may we hope that his literary executors will 
issue a final collection of all that he thought worthy of pre- 
serving in the last “ collected edition,’”’ together with such of 
his later poems as have appeared in periodicals or in such books 
as A Bookman’s Budget (1917)? Those beautiful lines of 
Dobson’s “ For a closing page” (see p. 193 of the Budget) would 
fittingly close any such collection as I hope to see published. 
Can you find room for the two verses that end the poem?— 
*‘ Blithe to the close, and still 
Tendering ever, 
Both for the good and ill, 
Thanks to the Giver. 
So, tho’ the script is slow, 
Blurred tho’ the line is, 
Let the poor record go, 
Forward to finis.” 


There have been many greater poets than Austin Dobson, but 
for dainty technique, charm, freshness, and a certain sprightly 
humour—often dashed with exquisite tenderness—he has not 
had an equal in our time. His curiosa felicitas of diction was 
quite Horatian. Indeed, he is one of the few, the very few, 
who might have translated the “‘ Odes,” had he been so minded. 
Compare his rendering of the Latin poet’s “‘ O fons Bandusiae ” 
with any other published rendering of the same inimitable 
original, and my contention will seem anything but far-fetched. 
—I am, Sir, &., E. H. BuaKkeney. 
Winchester College. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL VERSE. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—We should be grateful if you would give us this oppor- 
tunity of announcing that all contributions to the third 
volume of Public School Verse should be sent to the Editors, 
c/o Holywell Press, Oxford, before December 3ist. All work 
submitted must have been written before leaving school, and 
all boys are eligible as contributors who were still at school in 
March of this year. Only MSS. accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope of sufficient size can be returned in 
the event of rejection.—Thanking you in anticipation, we are, 
Sir, &., Martin GILEEs, 
Ricwarp Hueues, 


Holywell Press, Oxford. P. H. B. Lyon. 





DR. OSCAR LEVY. 
{To rae Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—I understand that aceording to the Alien Restriction 
(Amendment) Act, 1919, Section 10, 1, the Home Office is 
authorized te dismiss me from this country, a country in 
which I have resided with only one interruption since 1894. 
My wife, being also a German citizen, is likewise compelled to 
leave England, while our only child, a daughter of twelve 
years old, born and bred in Great Britain, is permitted to 
remain, The authorities assure me that my personal character 
has nothing to do with their decision te expel me. On the eve 
of my enforeed departure I should like to express my heartfelt 
gratitude to those faithful friends who have, though without 
success, intervened on my behalf at the Home Office. I should 
likewise feel honoured if the numerous scholars and men of 
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tetters, here-and in America, who have.derived some pleasure, 
profit, or enlightenment from my literary labours will for the 
future hold me in kindly remembrance. As for my enemies, 
to whom apparently I owe my expulsion, I can only remind 
them that the last word on the subject of the Nietzschean 
philosophy has not by any means been spoken, and that even 
its final condemnation would not alter in the least the claim I 
make with honourable satisfaction to having been the first 
pioneer both in England and America of one of the most 
important manifestations of European thought.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oscar Levy 

{Editor of the authorised English Translation of Nietzsche’s Works). 

Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street. 

[Our readers may remember that we reviewed (October 9th, 
1920) a book by Captain George Pitt-Rivers entitled The World 
Significance of the Russian Revolution, to which Dr. Levy had 
written an introduction. Jn his remarkable and rather start- 
ling contribution Dr. Levy accused his own race of sinister 
clesigns, and derided them for their European blunders. We 
think he greatly overstated his case. His anti-revolutionary 
sentiments led him on to write what we regarded as injurious 
and absurd things about democracy. But all this gives us no 
clue to why Dr. Levy should be expelled. It certainly is not 
because he is a Jew. It cannot be because he despises revolu- 
tionary Jews. It is scarcely because he translated Nietzsche. 
No doubt the Home Office has some reason which it thinks 
cogent. We'should very much like to know, because on general 
grounds we greatly dislike the expulsion of aliens when they 
Nave attached themselves to this country for a long time and 
lived as decent citizens.—Ep. Spectator.) 





AN APPEAL FOR PIANOS. 
{To tee Epiton or tae ‘“ Srecrator.’’) 
S:z,—In some houses there are pianos that have not been used 
for years, the musical member of the family has left home, and 
the piano remains silent. May I suggest the happiness that 
such a piano would bring to people who have not many of the 
world’s good things? This Settlement, chiefly used by those 
living in one of the poorest districts in London, brings new 
interests and happiness into the lives of several hundreds of 
these people. On the musical side, as well as an orchestra, 
there are weekly choral classes and concerts at frequent inter- 
vals. The pianos here are in use every day in the week, and 
have had some twenty years of very hard work. Two have 
now become impossible, but the musical appreciation class and 
one of the choral classes will have to be dropped if they cannot 
he replaced. Would some one with an unused piano think of 
the daily pleasure it would give elsewhere?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epira Neviste, Warden. 
Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C. 1. 





AN UNFAMILIAR INSECT. 

e {To tne Epitor or rae “ Spectator.’’] 

§ir,—Can any of your readers help us to identify a curious and 
beautiful insect which appeared in our garden last week? It 
was about 1} inches long, with a smooth, greyish body, a 
eurious feathery tail (shaped like a turkey’s), black and white, 
and a pair of fanlike wings of a lovely amber colour. It has 
two large antennae, and a very long spear-like proboscis, with 
which it was puncturing a verbena. Its darting spasmodic 
movements made it very difficult to watch or examine, but its 
general appearance was like a tiny humming bird. This very 
hot, dry summer has brought some interesting visitors to this 
neighbourhood, a pair of hoopoes having nested in a garden at 
Hythe, and this very ornamental creature may be something 
equally rare.—I am, Sir, &c., Anve H. Mvrray. 

Shepway, Lympne, Kent. 





HOUSE MARTINS. 
[To rme Eprrorn or tue “ Specraton.’’] 
S:r,—-In reply to “ W. F. D.” (July 30th), I have witnessed a 
number of house martins “ bricking up” one of their nests 
with a sitting sparrow inside. This was in Shropshire, about 








1890.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Meares. 

Simla. 

NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Arti ars signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a or are 
marked “‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not ily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or the mode 
° expression. In such instance, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the 





envelo 
are sent he will do hie beet to return contributions in ease af refestion. 
Poome should be addreseed to the Poetry Editor, 
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POETRY, 


—_——— 
THUNDER-MUSIQ 
STRANGELY this loneliness recalls a night 
Of midsummer when we slept in the open barn. 
I had lighted a candle, and so hushed and still 
Was the air, it burned unwavering, up and up. 
You slept, with quiet breathing, whilst big moths 
Slapped at tho ceiling, and invisible gnats 
Threaded their rasping skirls about the dark. 
And then beyond the trees low rumblings broke 
Of rising thunders, and the lightning fleshed 
Livid above the distant hills. Near 
And nearer came the clanging peals, until 
The skies rocked and those barn-roofs echoed back, 
Hardly each clash had ended when the heavens 
With lightnings new were riven: poised were the leaves, 
Electric, each a timeless leaf of beauty. 
Then fell the rains. The tumult of the skies 
Tumbled upon the droughty earth that drank 
With greedy lips the heavy, pouring streams. 
And you, or waking or asleep I knew noi 
You were all forgot. Our bodies, frail, 
Were crushed in the press of those grim thunders ; twirled, 
It seemed, like dust in a whirlwind’s sucking pool, 
And there was no escape , - . 
C. Henry Warren, 








THE THEATRE, 


————— 


“CHAUVE-SOURIS” AT THE LONDON 
PAVILION. 

Wuistter, I believe, in one of his attacks on nationalism in 
art, said that it was as absurd to speak of an essentially English 
art as it was to speak of an essentially Italian algebra. Were 
he alive now, he could see something even more strange—an 
essentially Russian smile. The Chauve-Souris might conceivably 
have upset his theories, if, and this is more probable, he had 
not left the theatre within the first half-hour of the performance 
(I must confess to such an impulse) in uncomprehending disgust, 
For it must be remembered that the Chauve-Souris are eome- 
thing infinitely more Russian than the Russian Ballet. Ballet 
is a universal art. The Russian Ballet is nothing more than 
a familiar dish served in the Russian manner—a Salade Russe, 
while the Chauve-Souris, to pursue the simile, are as wholly 
Russian as vodka, Their humour is personal and intimate; 
one must be in key with the Russian mind to appreciate it. 
Without this sympathy their performance is nothing more 
than a series of highly finished music-hall turns. I can imagine 
a hardened music-hall goer hailing it with delight. He would 
find the slightly coarse and indispensable funny man, the 
“refined dancing turn,” the lady with the abominable voice 
singing abominable songs, the “select”? music item, and a 
gang of comedians providing plenty of horse-play. Perhaps 4 
tightness in the atmosphere would make him vaguely uncom- 
fortable, that would be all. 

The Chauve-Souris have a startlingly varied programme. If 
they can be extremely funny they can also be serious ; and though 
the result is not art in the highest sense, it is delightfully enter- 
taining. The inevitable tableau of china shepherds and 
shepherdesses becomes with them a thing of frail and restrained 
beauty. Again, two sopranos sing Russian sentimental songs. 
The stage is darkened—their costumes are a symphony of delicate 
blucs. The setting epitomizes sentimentality. Of course, 
some items in the programme are completely out of tune with 
English ideas, and their effect is lost. In others one realizes 
the “ point” with something of a shock. This could be said 
of “A Night at Yard’s.” The scene is in Yard’s Restaurant 
at Moscow some eighty years ago. A party of Tzigany singers 
and dancers is entertaining the diners. These simulated Chauve- 
Souris gipsies are as truly Hungarian as the Cuadro Flamenca 
in the Diaghileff Ballet was Spanish. It is more than a matter o£ 
local colour, This metamorphosis into another nationality 
borders on the occult. The Russian smile is as broad as the 
Steppe and as enigmatic as Siberia. One of the most amusing 
numbers, a burlesque Italian Opera, is sung in a spurious Italian 
of musical terms. The characters are marionettes with human 
heads, and the miniature stage with an orange backcloth is 
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very happily designed. The extreme gravity of such choruses 
‘as “ Rum ritenuto, rum sostenuto,” 

‘the prima donna’s coloratura, and her flickering conceited smile 
are irresistibly funny. Sometimes the stage is given up to 
unblushing buffoonery. In the “Chorus of the Zaitzeff 
Brothers ” the effect is largely obtained by exaggerated gesture 
of the kind made familiar by cinematograph comedies. In the 
flesh this device is vastly more entertaining than on the films. 
Each sketch is introduced by a few inane remarks from M. 
Nikita Balieff, who is, as it were, the cement which binds these 
unrelated fragments into some sort of homogeneity. Allowing 
for his unfamiliarity with the English language, it cannot be 
said that he is a second M. Pélissier. 

The Chauve-Souris have published their “history.” It can 
be obtained at the theatre. The repertoire they have yet to 
draw on contains much that is interesting. The music, for 
instance, of the present programme is weak, and it will be refresh- 
ing to hear Mozart, Liadof, and Glinka. In spite of the per- 
formance being given in Russian and scarcely intelligible French, 
the interest of the audience is held by sheer mimetic skill. I 
am certain, however, that an entertainment of this nature could 
be produced more effectively in 2 small theatre. The London 








Pavilion intruded in an unwelcome fashion. C. H. 
—<—— 
A POLITICAL PILGRIM IN EUROPE,® 


Ir is difficult for a reader to guess exactly what Mrs. Philip 
Snowden’s motive was when she wrote these reminiscences of 
her political tours in Europe. Did she want merely to entertain 
her readers, or did she want to enlist them in the cause of 
Socialism before they were aware of what was happening by 
surrounding them with the electrical and exhilarating atmosphere 
in which she habitually moves? Whatever may be the 
answer, whether her intention was serious or light, she has 
given us a book of delightful recollections. It is a book of 
personal gossip on a background of Socialistic conferences. 
If we tried to analyse Mrs. Snowden’s habit of thought, we should 
say that she is a collector of revolutionary notorieties. Some 
people collect books, others pictures, others china, others 
stamps; Mrs. Snowden collects the leaders of revolutions. 
She sticks her pin through their bodies, transfixing them with 
her penetrating verbal method, and there they are, all set out 
for you to see like a lot of butterflies on a board. 

Not that she is very revolutionary herself. A moderate 
strain runs through her. It was that moderation which made 
her revolt from the excesses of Bolshevism and record her 
condemnation in another book. She is rather the old-fashioned 
Socialist, as types are reckoned to-day. She is professedly 
a Christian; she believes in the traditional virtues; she 
depiores the decline of thrift and domestic strictness. Yet 
she is very human and has a keen sense of humour. There 
is a well-known story of a leading Socialist who when he went 
to the theatre invariably took a box. When some of his less 
affluent Socialist friends protested that this habit might be 
misunderstood and was not good propaganda for Socialism, 
he replied, ‘“ Ah! but we have got to level up.” His idea 
was to raise every theatre-goer to the box level; and judging 
from Mrs. Snowden’s frank enjoyment of well-served food and 
wine in first-class restaurants, we suppose that she would like 
to raise everybody to the first-class restaurant level. Although 
she has much humour, she apparently has little compartments 
in her mind to which humour has not access, Her credulity 
is great about the number and ubiquity of spies employed 
by British Legations abroad. Probably we are not wrong in 
thinking that she revelled in believing that she was continually 
pursued. Thus she added to the importance and the excitement 
of her missions, But we record thankfully that she turns a 
spicy sarcasm against the absurdities of some of her pacifist 
and revolutionary acquaintances quite as much as against 
the alleged excesses of her black beasts—Imperialists, 

M. Renaudel, the editor of L’Humanité, asked her why English 
Socialists never used the word “ comrade” in speaking to each 
other. Mrs. Snowden’s reply was shattering :— 

“* The word comrade is often used in England yng fe replied. 


‘I rarely use the word myself, and if you want to know why, 
my reason is very simple. It is a very beautiful word, but it 
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has been frightfully misused and has lost a good deal of its 
value. I have heard it so often in the mouths of people who 
have no more comradely feeling for me than a.nest of mosquitoes, 
that it is now no guarantee to me of real friendship. m the 
contrary, I am suspicious of those who use it most. It is like 
that even more beautiful word “love,” which has been cheapened 
and vulgarized by its misuse until now it means exactly nothing 
on the lips of most. What value would you attach to the love 
of somebody who in the same breath expressed the same fervent 


devotion to a jam tart? “Comrade” means nothing. It is 
a mere form of expression,.a hackneyed ag wm I keep 
this word for those I know to be truly my friends.’ I told 


Renaudel of an acquaintance of mine, a Trade Union leader 
who received a post card from an angry fellow unionist, 
with a skull and cross-bones at the head. ‘Dear Comrade,’ 
it began, ‘What do you mean by selling out like you did ? 
You are getting something good for yourself out of this. You 
are a liar and a scoundrel! You ought to be shot! Just you 
wait till I catch you out by yourself! Look out for your dirty 
hide! You filthy dog! Yours fraternally, B. 8.’” 

Very good reading, too, is Mrs. Snowden’s account of the 
Second International which she attended in Switzerland :— 

“Disorderly interruptions are frequent, and sometimes 
oe terrifying. On this occasion the French and German 
f{ajoritaires raged at each other across the heads of the delegates. 

But then so did the French Majoritaires and their Minoritaires. 
These last were just as bitter and violent as the first two sections. 
Similarly with the German and Austrian Majorities and 
Minorities. When feeling ran high the hall became a veritable 
bear garden. The one astonishing thing to those of us who 
expected every minute an ink-bottle or a book to come hurtling 
across our heads at one or another of the combatants, was that 
these furious men never came to blows. Infuriate rage and 
cheerful good humour followed each other with the suddenness 
and regularity of sunshine and rain in an English April. 
But it was all very tiresome to those of us who were more 
concerned with the future than the past. Just when we were 
about to settle down, as we thought, to something really con- 
structive, up would jump Albert Thomas, bursting with rage 
and quivering like a jelly, shaking his long hair and roaring like 
a mad bull; or Renaudel shrieking in a high-pitched voice 
like the enraged tenor at Covent Garden when he sees his lady- 
love in the arms of the villain; provoking the plethoric Wels 
to an apoplectic fit of frenzy, and the angry Miiller to an ironic 
reply shouted above the heads of the lesser partisans on either 
side, whose fearful and monotonous yells; ‘ You are guilty! 
They are guilty! We are not guilty! We are right! You 
are wrong !’ almost made the tops of our heads come off!” 
The present writer, on the strength of all this, has almost 
made up his mind that he will try to go to one of these Inter- 
nationals—if he can get in. They must be very good fun. 
And when it is remembered that this conference which Mrs. 
Snowden describes was only that of a Second International, 
and that Moscow has a Third International, which is more 
extreme and therefore probably still more furious, it will be 
seen that there may be even better performances than those 
Mrs. Snowden has described. 

We will now quote Mrs. Snowden’s description of the notorious 
Adler, who visited the Second International :— 

“We were somewhat listlessly pursuing our debates when 
suddenly there appeared on the platform a short square figure 
of a man with broad humped-up shoulders and a shock of fair 
wavy hair. He still wore his travelling coat. His short- 
sighted eyes peered through a pair of large spectacles. His 
nervous hands fidgeted with his coat. He began to speak, 
quietly and distinctly, with a slight pleasant drawl. It 
was Friedrich Adler, ‘the man who killed Count Sturgkh,’ 
who made this dramatic appearance towards the end of the 
Conference. We were told he was on his way some days before. 
Then we heard he had been detained on the Austrian frontier by 
the Swiss police, who refused to permit him to enter Switzerland 
on account of his political crime. Curious, that the men who 
applaud William Tell and teach their children with pride the 
story of the tyrant Gessler and the apple, objected to the 
Austrian version of their national story. Moreover, the Emperor 
Charles had pardoned Adler. Knowing the dilatoriness of 
officials all hope of seeing him at the Conference in time to take 
part in the debates had fied. At the sight and sound of him 


the delegates sprang to their feet electrified. ‘Adler! 
Adler!’ they shouted. For several minutes they cheered 
without intermission. Wave after wave of genuinely passionate 


pleasure was expressed in shouted greetings and thunderous 
applause. It was remarkable; the most astonishing thin 
that happened at the Conference! To see the French an 
German antagonists, and the Majoritaires and Minoritaires 
of the various countries allied in a moment to render tribute 
to this one man was as delightful as it was puzzling to 
the simple soul whose quarrels are not so easily set aside. 


But the explanation was really very simple. It was not 
what it looked like, a company of pacifists illogically applauding 
a murderer. It was the spontaneous tribute of his comrades 


of all lands to a man whose consistency to his ideals called for 
their devotion. Very few men in that gathering had remained 
true during the war to the central idea of the International. 
Henderson had been a member of the British War Cabinet ; 
Branting had taken the side of the Allies ; Miller had supported 
Germany; Thomas had been a French ‘ patriot ’—all, or 
almost all, had taken sides and had forgotten their International, 
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obligations and their peace ideals in the overwhelming disaster 
of the war. Adler had stood firm.” 

Nevertheless, Adler is a murderer. It is really a little difficult 
to reconcile Mrs. Snowden’s enthusiasm for Adler with her old- 
fashioned principles. Another strange character who was 
present at the Second International was Mr. John de Kay. He 
was a mystery man. Mrs. Snowden tells us that he had a castle 
in Switzerland, another in France and an estate in Mexico, 
and that he was persona grata with several revolutionary 
governments. His bust has been sculptured by Rodin; 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt had appeared in one of his plays. He 
was a multi-millionaire and kept a marvellous suite of rooms at 
the Bernerhof. We like this sort of revolutionary; he was 
well worth collecting; he might have appeared worthily as 
the chief ironic figure in R. L. Stevenson’s The Dynamiter. 
Evidently Mrs. Snowden was considerably affected herself 
by the majestic figure. However, she leaves the mystery 
unsolved. She cannot tell us much more than that Mr. John 
de Kay was anxious to finance the publicity work of the Second 
International and actually contributed large sums. But, alas! 
with his largest schemes something always went amiss. The 
millions were never forthcoming. Mrs. Snowden does not 
assure us that her friends were unwilling to accept the millions. 
Rather she implies their disappointment. Did they ask where 
the money came—or would have come—from ? 

Mrs. Snowden’s heights of irony and humour are reached in 
her description of Frau Rosika Schwimmer. This remarkable 
woman appeared at the Second International in a smart black 
dress over which she wore a valuable sealskin coat. She was 
the first woman Minister in Hungary. The fun becomes fast 
and furious when we are told how Frau Schwimmer organized 
during the war the peace mission which was financed by 
Mr. Henry Ford, the American motor-car manufacturer. 
Mrs. Snowden spoke at a meeting in Washington in favour of 
‘a negotiated peace.” She then continues :— 

“In a sumptuous suite of apartments at the Great Washington 
Hotel sat the t man. d in another equally sumptuous 
sat Rosika, with her army of secretaries. Her rooms were filled 
with costly flowers. Her meals were served privately by waiters 
specially chosen for the work. Messengers whose sole business 
appeared to be to attend to Frau Schwimmer’s every wish ran 
in and out in a constant stream. Newspaper men waited in 
the ante-room for such crumbs of news as she was disposed 
to scatter. Well-dressed and important-looking men and 
women left their cards. Busy, intense, energetic life thrilled 
through the whole of the hotel. Something more than the 
usual was afoot. What could it be? It sprang from a source 
which kept itself hidden, except when at one dramatic 
moment in. the theatre a thin, clean-shaven man with a keen, 
sensitive face leapt to his feet and declared in a loud, drawlin 
voice: ‘I never made a. speech before in my life. All 
want to say is this: We'll have those boys out of the trenches 
by Christmas.’ It was Henry Ford, the great manufacturer of 
automobiles. He meant every word he said and really believed 
it possible to do what he wished. It was this generous, 
warm-hearted man who was finding the money for Rosika’s 
lavish expenditure. It was he who sec us the talk 
with President Wilson. It was he who had even then been 
involved by the dominating Rosika in the idea of the 
peace ship—the wonderful ship full of peacemakers which 
should sail to every neutral land in Europe and invite their 
Governments to persuade the warriors to make the peaco. 
As an advertisement for the peace idea the scheme had 
some value; but knowing something of the temperamental 
Rosika and her lack of staying power as well as of her extrava- 
gance, as gens more serious than that the plan was bound 
to fail. I felt an enormous pity for Mr. Ford, whom I failed to 
see after the meeting; but rd doubt if at that time anyone 
could have convinced him that an ambitious woman was using 
him and his dollars in the most foolish and reckless enterprise 
that was instigated through the Great War.” 

Most of Mrs. Snowden’s quick and sparkling sketches are 
80 lifelike that we hardly doubt their truth, and yet, and yet—. 
At the end of the book she describes a visit to Ireland, and her 
account of the situation there is, as we think, so hopelessly 
prejudiced and unreal—Ulstermen the real rebels, Sinn Fein 
murderers hardly murderers at all—that we wonder after all 
(with much reluctance). whether we can trust Mrs. Snowden’s 
judgment about other people. Must we really sacrifice the 
picture of Mr. John de Kay, and—a still harder thing to do— 
that of Frau Schwimmer? Well, we shall go on hoping 
for the best. 





THE SILK INDUSTRY.* 
‘Tue history of the silk trade in this country is of great interest 
from a political and artistic as well as from an economic 
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standpoint. We are glad to find that Sir Frank Warner, whoga 
family have been connected with the industry for generations and 
who has had much to do with its revival in recent years, has written 
a complete and authoritative account of the subject. There were 
silk workers in mediaeval England, but the industry owed its im- 
portance to successive waves of immigrants—the Flemings fleeing 
before Alva who introduced the weaving of silk mixed fabrics 
at Norwich, and the Huguenots, a century later, who settled 
in Spitalfields and at Canterbury and produced there the fine silk 
goods for which we had had to go to France. Sir Frank Warner 
devotes some excellent chapters to Spitalfields past and present, 
and proceeds to give particulars of the other centres of the 
trade, beginning with Coventry, Macclesfield, Leek, and Congle- 
ton, and including detailed information for which we should look 
in vain elsewhere. He then discusses from the technical side 
the various branches of a very complex manufacture and its 
modern developments. He traces the influence of Parliament on 
the industry, the rise and fall of combinations among the weavers, 
and the effect of smuggling. Lastly, he shows how the trade 
has revived, assisted by royal patronage and by the efforts of 
intelligent manufacturers and capable designers. The book 
is fully illustrated and has an appendix of documents relating 
to tariff, wages, and patents. It will long remain the standard 
work on the British silk trade. 

The Chinese, to whom the world owes so many arts and crafts, 
were the first to weave silk. Persia learnt the art from them, 
and the Byzantines took it from Persia. The Moors introduced 
silk-weaving into Spain, but Eastern weavers, seeking a quiet 
refuge in twelfth-century Italy from the wars that were devasta- 
ting Asia Minor and Syria, were the true founders of the Euro- 
pean silk trade. Mediaeval Flanders engaged Italian weavers and, 
Sir Frank Warner thinks, built up a large silk manufacture. 
The French kings after the Hundred Years’ War encouraged 
Italian weavers to settle at Lyons and Tours, and it became the 
settled policy of the French Government to develop this new and 
profitable industry. Colbert, under Louis XIV., paid special 
attention to the silk trade; the courtiers of Versailles were 
sumptuously clothed in silk, velvet, and brocade not merely 
to do honour to the “ Roi-Soleil,” but also to give employment 
to the skilled weavers of Lyons. The Government were not 
content to assist the trade by a high tariff; Le Brun, a painter 
of distinction, was charged to supervise the designs, and inven- 
tors of new processes were well rewarded. The French silk 
manufacture has long been pre-eminent, and, whatever fiscal 
theories one may hold, there can be no doubt that Lyons owes its 
prosperity to the continuous support of the State. The history of 
Spitalfields contrasts unfavourably with that of Lyons. Parlia- 
ment was not unsympathetic towards the silk trade. Imports 
were discouraged, and exports were fostered by a rebate of the 
duties on the raw or partly manufactured material. From 1773 
to 1826 the importation and wearing of foreign silks were pro- 
hibited, while during the same half-century, under the Spital- 
fields Act of 1773, wages were fixed by the justices or the Lord 
Mayor, so that the trade was comparatively free from disputes. 
Nevertheless, the fortunes of the London silk weavers steadily 
declined ; most of them could earn but a scanty subsistence 
before the Anglo-French Commercial Treaty of 1860, which 
removed the duty on French silks, put an end to the Spitalfields 
industry in its old form. It is obvious that the prohibition of 
imports was ineffective. Huskisson told the House of Commons 
in 1826 that prohibited silks were sold in every shop, and, drawing 
a bandana handkerchief from his pocket, he expressed his belief 
that every member could produce a similar prohibited article. 
These bandanas were imported by the East India Company and 
sold wholesale for export. The wily exporters claimed the 
drawback on exported silks, sent the handkerchiefs to Holland, 
and then smuggled them into England, thus clearing large profits 
at the expense of the revenue. Furthermore, the author thinks 
that there were too many weavers, who had been attracted to 
the trade in the days of its prosperity or had been bred up to 
the loom because weaving was the hereditary occupation. We 
may conjecture, perhaps, that the market. in England for costly 
silks was not large enough; in France, with its much greater 
population, there was a steadier demand. The long Napoleonic 
wars brought in simpler and less costly fashions. Printed cottons 
and muslins supplanted silks. Spitalfields bore the brunt of 
these forced economies. ‘ During the early part of the nine- 
teenth century almost all contemporary references to Spitalfields 
and Bethnal Green are of a pitying or derogatory character, and 
represent the operative weaver as poverty-stricken, improvident 
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and riotous, and the district in which he lived and worked as 
squalid, over-crowded and insanitary.” The Whigs were in 
no mood to make sacrifices for the sake of keeping alive this 
decadent industry. “ Let the silk trade perish,” said Cobden in 
1860, “and go to the countries to which it properly belonged.” 
Protective legislation, unaccompanied by the wise and careful 
supervision which the French Government had accorded to 
Lyons, had failed to save Spitalfields from ruin. 

Sir Frank Warner deals very fairly with this much disputed 
question, and shows that the Spitalfields weavers were not 
suddenly reduced to misery by the Anglo-French Treaty. He 
knows Spitalfields well, and he recalls his conversations, noted 
years ago, with some of the old weavers. One man, born about 
1842, said that his father was one of the very few weavers who 
could make the richest black silk velvet, for coat collars. ‘“‘ It 
was very hard work, but by working long hours, if the silk was 
good, he could make five yards a week. The price paid for weaving 
and finishing this kind of velvet was 5s. 9d. a yard.” The demand 
was not great enough to keep the man employed throughout the 
The narrator told Sir Frank Warner that his father 


year. 
taught him to weave velvet before he was eleven years old. The 
family, with five looms, could earn £2 10s. a week. A woman, 


also born about 1840, said :— 

“T never went to school and cannot remember beginning to 

wind and weave. I always had to work and —— among the 
looms in my father’s workshop. There were six of us children, 
and we were all taught to wind quills for the shuttles as soon as 
we could talk, and to weave as soon as we could sit in the loom. 
My mother used to weave as well, and only left off to bring up 
our food to us so that we should not lose more time than could be 
helped in eating. . . . Sometimes I used to get fidgety and want 
to get up and move about. To prevent this, father used to tie 
me to the loom in the morning, before he went out, and dare mo 
to leave it till he came back.” 
And yet there are sentimentalists who lament the old home indus- 
tries | It is clear that the Spitalfields weavers were in a bad way 
long before 1860. There are still, the author says, about a 
hundred hand-loom silk weavers in the East End, mostly old 
people who will have no successors. He deals fully and clearly 
with the gradual revival of the silk trade, on a new basis, within 
his own lifetime. His chapter on Bradford, for example, con- 
tains a lively account of the late Lord Masham’s spirited career. 
“‘I have never applied myscif to any invention,” once said that 
ingenious and resolute man, “ which, before taking up, I did not 
see was worth £50,000 a year, and I have had four.” There is 
no pessimism in Sir Frank Warner’s review of the industry as it 
is at present, 





A HISTORY OF PERSIA.* 
Sm Percy Syxes has not only revised his valuable history of 
Persia from the earliest times, but has also added to the second 
edition a new and lengthy section dealing with Persia since 1914. 
His narrative of events in which he played a leading part, as 
head of the British military mission to Southern Persia, is most 
opportune and helps to explain the present situation in that 
hapless country. At the outset of the war, he says, Russia 
was hated because she was occupying Tabriz, and we were 
disliked because we were Russia’s allies. The Turks and Kurds 
invaded Western Russia, and Persia’s only disciplined force, 
the gendarmerie under Swedish officers, was soon found to be 
in German pay. The author says that General Nixon rapidly 
advanced up the Tigris from Basra in order to prevent the 
Turks from marching across Persia to Afghanistan and stirring 
up the Ameer to invade India. Sir Charles Townshend’s gallant 
stand at Kut, in the author’s view, delayed the Turkish plan 
until it was too late. The capture of Erzerum by the Russians 
in the winter of 1915-16 gave the Turks plenty to do nearer home. 
Meanwhile, through the year 1915 German agents were busy 
throughout Persia, under the lead of a certain Wassmuss, in 
stirring up sedition and plotting the assassination of the British 
consuls and officers. At Shiraz in November, 1915, the Germans 
and some hired bandits from the hills captured the British 
consul, Colonel O’Connor, and the few British residents, and 
held them as prisoners. In the other principal towns, the Germans, 
by craft and violence, gained control and expelled the British 
and Russian colonies. In Teheran itself the young Sultan was 
almost persuaded to join the enemy and declare war on the 
Allies, A small Russian force appeared at the critical moment 
ané scattered the German and Persian mercenaries. A German 
mission contrived to reach Kabul, before a British cordon was 
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established along the Afghan frontier, but it failed to impress 
the Ameer because it was not supported by a Turkish army. 
Another party tried to penetrate into Baluchistan, ‘but it was 
headed off, and some of its members were captured. The 
Persian Government looked on helplessly at these German and 
Turkish outrages; the Ministers at Teheran could do nothing 
to defend the theoretical neutrality of Persia. 

Early in 1916, when Kut was still holding out, Sir Perey Sykes 
was sent to South Persia to raise a Persian police force for the 
restoration of law and order. He was given three British and 
three Indian officers, twenty Indian non-commissioned officers, 
and twenty-five Indian troopers as an escort, and was sent to 
Bandar Abbas. At the same time General Dyer was entrusted 
with the task of patrolling the Perso-Afghan frontier, and did his 
work admirably. The German agents at Kerman, after trying 
to murder the local Persian commandant and quarrelling with 
the tribesmen, left the town and were caught by a friendly chief 
who put them in gaol. Sir Percy Sykes was then authorized 
to go to Kerman, at the head of a small force, composed of a 
squadron of the 15th Lancers, part of a Baluchi battalion, and a 
section of a mountain battery. With this little body of disci- 
plined men as a nucleus, he was able to recruit and train some 
thousands of Persian police, and to take over the half-starved 
and mutinous Swedish gendarmerie. He then proceeded to 
put down brigandage and to construct roads on which motor- 
cars could travel. For the first time in the memory of man 
Southern Persia enjoyed the blessings of order, and traders 
could pass from town to town without being robbed or murdered. 
In 1917 the British force was reinforced by a Rajput battalion 
and three squadrons, and was able to deal with some of the 
worst robber tribes. Unluckily, the collapse of Russia gave 
fresh encouragement to the forces of disorder, with whom the 
Bolsheviks and Turks intrigued. General Dunsterville’s expedi- 
tion to the Caspian of 1918 checked but could not defeat the 
enemy, because the Caucasian peoples were cowardly and dis- 
united. In the spring of that year the powerful Kashgai tribe, 
encouraged by anti-British politicians at Teheran and by news 
of the Allied reverses in France, decided to attack Sir Percy 
Sykes’s troops at Shiraz. Some of the Persian levies mutinied 
and caused the death of Captain Will and Sergeant Comber. 
But in four sharp actions during the summer the Kashgais were 
defeated with heavy loss, and Shiraz was saved. The author, 
however, makes it clear that neither the people of Shiraz nor 
the Ministers at Teheran were grateful to him and his men. 
He thinks, indeed, that the Ministry would have welcomed 
news of his defeat, although he had re-established their authority 
in provinces which had long repudiated the central government. 
He finds consolation in “a memory of peasants ploughing the 
land in a village deserted a generation ago owing to nomad 
oppression and of hearing from a fine old greybeard the words, 
* This is your work.’ ” 

It is the nature of the Persian, the author says, to denounce 
a good Minister when he is in office and to lament him when 
he has gone. Similarly, Great Britain has earned little but 
dislike as the result of her unselfish efforts to galvanize Persia 
into new life. Even Lord Curzon has now abandoned the 
ungrateful task, and Persia, having dismissed all British officers 
and officials and having disbanded the South Persia Rifles 
for want of money to pay them, is nominally free and actually 
impotent in face of the Bolsheviks and Turks. Lenin has 
taken over the old aggressive policy of the Tsars in Persia and 
will doubtless absorb the northern provinces, if his despotism 
survives a winter of famine. Sir Percy Sykes evidently wishes 
to believe that Persia may escape her fate; “‘she may burn 
her fingers in the hot seething cauldron of Russian Bolshevism 
and will then bitterly repent.” Whatever be the outcome of 
the intrigues in Teheran, it is clear that the regeneration of 
Persia, if it be possible, will be a long and weary business. 
Insecurity is, of course, the root of all evil. As in the later 
Byzantine Empire, so in modern Russia, the nomad tribes 
attack travellers on the roads and harry the peasants. The 
result is that trade generally declines, the industries of the 
towns languish, and the land, except near the towns, goes out 
of cultivation. Much of Persia is naturally desert, but much 
of the land now lying waste formerly supported a large and 
thriving population. Some geographers like Mr. Huntington 
presume that Central Asia is drying up; it is safer to attribute 
the changes that have come about since the days of the early 
Caliphs to the folly and neglect of man. Repeated Mongol 
invasions broke up the civilized society of Persia, as of Irak 
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and Syria, and what the Mongols began the nomads have 
continued to this day. Much has been written about railway- 
building in Persia. Sir Percy Sykes, who knows the country 
well, admits that, though railways are desirable from a political 
standpoint, “ it is difficult to see how an investor could expect 
to receive a fair return for his money in such an enterprise 
under ordinary conditions.” Little can be done, he thinks, 
by large irrigation schemes on the Indian model. Yet it is 
conceivable that if the peasantry were freed from the continual 
menace of the robber tribes, and from the exactions of landlords 
and corrupt officials, they might once again practise the methods 
of irrigation by wells and underground channels which are 
traditional in Persia and Baluchistan. No one, however, who 
knows anything of Persia can seriously believe that a Persian 
administration will give the peasants security and justice. 
The cultivated area will therefore continue to diminish, and 
still more of Persia will revert to the desert. 





THUS TO REVISIT.* 

To most books of reminiscence we go for facts of one kind or 
another—the more or the less concrete sort. From Mr. Hueffer 
we often get things better than facts, that is to say truths. 
Mr. Hueffer has two or three things to say, aesthetic points to 
make, and if we do not always admit the exhaustiveness or even 
the truth of the “facts” which he introduces incidentally or 
aa illustration, we may brush this aspect of the book aside 
and consider its main content. Mr. Hueffer’s first and perhaps 
his main point is his argument in favour of the classic as against 
the Gothic in literature. Here his sly assumption that this 
attitude will necessarily lead him to uphold the writers of 
vers libre is delightful. Five minutes’ perusal of the book, 
and as many spent in reflection, will convince the reader 
that this is no paradox but sober logic. A Gothic 
writer of vers libre is no contradiction in terms, but the 
modern Imagists, whose work will probably rise first to 
the mind in this connexion, stands chiefly for a severity 
and exactitude which is strictly classic. Ultimately, Mr. 
Hueffer rests his defence of the classic upon a very simple 
consideration. It is that the writer has no right to bore the reader 
—to sit down and practise sca'es on one hand, or to improvise 
by the hour on the other. He holds that, to borrow a phrase 
from Mr. Shaw’s Cholly, ‘“ there is a lot of tosh” talked about 
inspiration in this country; that inspiration is often only a 
pleasant name for aesthetic self-indulgence, and that the imagina- 
tive writer’s firm belief in his right to please himself rather 
than his readers is, to put it mildly, a mistaken one. The 
writer’s belief in his divine right to bore, and the critic’s belief 
that when he has counted, say, the number of times that Gower 
employed the word “ also”’ he has done his part, have between 
them produced “a nearly vomiting distaste for poetry’ in the 
British nation, 

The laborious textual critic no less than the “ superior ” 
writer is the object of many of Mr. Hueffer’s good-humoured 
but shrewd thrusts. These persons are too often Scribes and 
Pharisees -who will not themselves enter the enchanted 
land of literature, but hinder those that would with an 
exaggerated account of the passport difficulties. The 
schoolmasters are also chastised—though, indecd, these are, 
or rather were, of the same tribe as the textual critics. 
He instances the case of his colleague of the English 
Review, who was taught by his schoolmaster “to be bored 
—but bored to distraction—by Lear and the Parables.” 
And his schoolmaster was T. E. Brown—‘ forced by the system 
to corrupt young minds.”’ Fortunately, at least so far as schools 
are concerned, we are on the road to change all that. Not 
that we mean to imply that that noble horse, the public school 
system, is no longor in need of gadflies. 

But perhaps Mr. Hueffer is most interesting when he writes 
about matters of pure literary technique. He has one particu- 
larly suggestive contention to make. It is that the ordinary 
man, the general reader, does not care a button about the subject 
of the books he reads, that in practice he chooses his books purely 
for their technique, for the way in which they are written, for 
style, presentation of incident, and so forth. 

“I am interested only in how to write, and I care nothing— 
but nothing in the world !—what a man writes about. In the 
end that is the attitude of every human soul—only they don't 


know it. Let us see, then, where this d tic statement 
lands us. For it is a dogmatic statement that almost every 





English writer will cry out against—and violently. Yet it is 
so reasonable! You read Poe—or you read Homer. What do 
they matter to Fp oe murders in the Rue de la Morguo, or 
the dying hound of Ulysses? Very little! It is unlikely that 
you will murder or be murdered; it is improbable that, ever 
your wanderings shall be so protracted that, on your return, 
your wife will not know you, whereas your nurse will recognize 
your scarred feet or Pe blind dog, your odours. Nevertheless 
you have read the Gold Bug and The Pit and the Pendulum 
and you have read the Odyssey. Why? What is Hecula 
to you?” 

This is most amusing, but we believe that it does not express 
the whole truth. The reader has only to describe the phenomena 
more broadly to see what we mean, All the problems in the 
list are caused by peculiarities of human nature—Ulysses’ 
love of wandering, the faithfulness of wives and dogs. Human 
nature, though (we are ready to contend) by no means un- 
changing, is yet very slowly modified. Hecuba is something to 
us, because if we suffer some small reverse we imagine ourselves 
as partaking in her martyrdom, and transfer Euripides’ plain(, 
and apply them to ourselves. However, probably Mr. Hueffer 
is right enough for it to be nearly certain that no one will read 
this month’s police news a thousand years hence, for all it no 
doubt deals with situations as poignant as any in the Odyssey. 
We have not space to deal here with his observations on prose 
technique, the architecture of the novel, and the effects of 
different methods of presentation. We can only assure the 
reader that they are both interesting and beguiling. 

The book is, in fact, one of those comparatively rare and 
precious volumes that can be put into the hands of an intelligent 
person who has no previous knowledge of the subject of which 
they treat. It would, for instance, be a capital appetizer for a 
man of science, a musician, or a lover of the ancient or modern 
classics who desired to understand something of the aims of 
the newer writers, to see their problems, and judge their skill 
from their own point of view. Too many official “ Introductions 
to the study of modern . . . Poetry, Painting, Biology, Philo- 
sophy,” what you will, are apparently written for those of 
feeble mind, and it is frequently a difficult affair to find a book 
with which to introduce an already intelligent and alert mind to 
a new subject. The “A B C’s” are worse than useless. The 
convert is on the look-out for faults in the art cr science with 
which he has allowed himself to remain unacquainted, and 
mentally transfers the puerility of the text-book to the subject 
of which it treats, Here is a book which is calculated to charm 
the fastidious, 





FIJIAN SOCIETY.* 
Mr. Deanr’s study of the sociology and psychology of Fiji is 
a useful addition to the bibliography on those islands. His 
work as a missionary brought him into close association with 
the people, and his knowledge of the native language enabled 
him to hear at first hand, from the old men, tales and legends 
which were invaluable aids to him in his researches. Though the 
appeal of the book is perhaps primarily to the anthropologist, 
to the general reader there is always a fascination in reading of 
life on those islands of the Southern Seas, which, from the dim, 
misty beauty of our own land, seem a-glitter with gold and 
emerald and sapphire. The loveliness of their surroundings, 
says Mr. Deane, seems to make little impression on the native 
mind. “On a certain beautiful moonlight night I made refer- 
ence to the sublimity of the scene to a native. His laconic 
reply was: ‘In what respect is it beautiful ?’”’ Incidentally, 
we are surprised to find in this reply a savour so much more 
of Western dialectics than of primitive Fiji. One almost 
seems to hear the polite bored cadence of the modern intellectual 
when replying to a companion who has given an exhibition of 
emotion, and to anticipate a following question: ‘“‘ And what 
exactly do you mean by ‘ beautiful’ ?”” Mr. Deane continues : 
“If one were to go into raptures over the glories of the unsur- 
passed Fijian sunset as seen from some of the outlying islets, 
the Fijians would look with an amused and half-pitying expres- 
sion upon their faces at such a curious specimen of humanity.” 
Such “‘ amused and half-pitying expression ” is not, we venture 
to think, peculiar to Fiji, but could be matched in many a village 
of Surrey or Norfolk, Devon or Yorkshire. Who cannot recall it 
in the eyes of a country cousin who has been accustomed all 
his life to loveliness which startles us into rhapsody? ‘“ How 
gorgeous |” we sigh, for instance, gazing over fields of ripe corn 
rolling amber to the sinking sun. And Cousin John, thinking 
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of the markets, says complacently: “It’s a fine bit of corn, 
that.” ve 

But Mr. Deane refers to this characteristic, not so much as 
proving @ lack of appreciation of natural beauty in the Fijian, 
as betraying a deficiency “in the more complex emotion of 
wonder.” Without wonder, he says, the Fijian religion becomes 
largely @ thing of fear. “ His beautiful land, set like an emerald 
in the Pacific, has been and is a land teeming with spints, with 
evil powers capable of withholding good and doing harm.’ 
Fear, he maintains, is a dominant principle in the life of the 
Fijian. To satisfy himself on the point, he prepared some small 
statistics of religious conversion, He persuaded twenty-eight 
native converts to Christianity to write down on paper the 
reason of their conversion :— 

“The following was the result. One was converted through 
reading Matt. xxv. 46. ‘These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment.’ One was changed by the influence of a fearsome 
dream ; three through being put in jail ; another was ae 
by a policeman ; eleven gave as their reason a serious Iness ; 
one was shipwrecked ; eight became Christians under the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. Five of the latter heard sermons preached 
from the above-quoted text, Matt. xxv. 46. Ono of them lis- 
tened to a discourse on the text : ‘ The wrath of God abideth on 
him.’ Yet another was converted by the passage, * Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate.’ Only two grew up in the 
calmer knowledge of Christianity, and even they were largely 
under the dominion of fear in their religious experience. Since 
that inquiry, made about ten years ago, I have come upon in- 
numerable cases of a similar kind. One of the problems of 
Christian work amongst the people is to induce them to be 
governed by the higher motives and impulses of Christianity.” 

Mr. Deane holds that the explanation of the fear of the native 
in relation to religion is to be found first in Fijian history, which 
shows him always among the hunted and the persecuted ; and 
next in his social environment, which has given little guarantee 
for the safety of life or property. It is an interesting theory, 
but we cannot resist the speculation whether this fear is not 
one more of the characteristics which the Fijian holds in common 
with the rest of mankind. A useful commentary on Mr. Deane’s 
theory would be a set of statistics, similar to his own, prepared 
by a body no more remote from civilization than, let us say, 
the Salvation Army or the leaders of a Welsh revival meeting. 
Indeed it is possible, nay easy, to link up our Fijian convert 
with minds more cultivated and natures more sensitive (as would 
be argued) than those of the simple penitents of Salvation Hall or 
the revival tent. On the elementary principle of rewards and 
punishment—the basis of fear—the South Sea Islander and the 
most advanced theosophist of Kensington meet. 

Mr. Deane relates some of the legends told to him, and gives 
many interesting descriptions of Fijian customs. As to the 
influence of civilization upon them, he seems a little dubious. 
The Fijian “is in a state of transition and is extremely liable to 
be overcome by the temptations and dangers of the period.” 
But he has hope for his development if he is given wise and 
patient teaching and good government. 





A BACKWATER OF THE NINETIES.* 
Wren one remembers the extraordinary enthusiasm of the 
nineties for collecting and publishing short stories, it seems 
strange that a belated ripple from those days should have 
found its way unobserved into the second decade of the twentieth 
century. Karma, and other Stories appeared in various American 
magazines some thirty years ago. They are now published for 
the first time in book form, and it is interesting to treat them as 
the work of a contemporary writer. Karma, the longest story 
in the book, is full of contradictions. In form it closely resembles 
the type of short story which is being written in France to-day 
by such writers as M. Henri Duvernois and M. Edmond Jaloux ; 
but in spirit it belongs to another age. In addition to a plot, 
the story of the nineties, like an epigram, was required to carry 
a sting in its tail. The modern French conte obeys no such 
convention. It may be “un roman sacrifié” or a mere 
episode torn from its context in life, a poctical fancy, or perhaps 
the subjective thoughts of some quite ordinary person. This 
last description partly applies to Karma. In Karma Lafcadio 
Hearn writes of the triumph of ideal love with a child-like earnest- 
ness which is somehow unconvincing. Tchehov in one of his 
tales describes the failure of ideal love, and with greater artistry 
convinces the reader that ideal love cannot fail. Yet Karma, 
if it does not ring true in this respect, is interesting for other 
reasons. Unlike most of Hearn’s work, it is intensely personal, 
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if not autobiographical; and to write it Hearn changed his 
prose rhythm from the exquisite flow of the Japaxbse tales to 
a breathless Allegro Appassionato. The reader fs carried irre- 
sistibly to the end in a bewildering rush of words, and not until 
he has reached the end does he realize that there are many 
things in the story that he cannot accept. The hero’s Tenny- 
sonian pose, the atmosphere of the Jdylls of the King in a modern 
setting, the perfection of Karma herself—though that is eminently 
desirable—are the properties of a dead era. This is a typical 
passage, lacking perhaps restraint, but effective when contrasted 
with its setting in the story :— 

“Who does not know that luminous hour of Love's illusion, 
when the woman beloved seems not a woman—never of earth, 
never shaped of the same gross substance forming man—but 
& creature apart, unique, born of some finer, subtler, pearlier 
life? In her the lover no longer beholds the real: she has 
become to him so wonderful that he cannot rd his secret— 
that he feels anger when questioned friends declare their inabilit 
to see those marvels which he discerns in her. And then, wit 
this exquisite delirium of the senses, mysterious above aught 
else in the all-circling mystery of life; with this wondrous 
bowitchment, sung of since song found voice, yet ever uninter- 
pretable save as the working magic of that Will wherefrom, 
as ether-dartings from a sun-burning, are souls thrilled out ; 
—with the astonishment of woman’s charm thus made divine— 
the miracle of her grace and purity of being—there comes to the 
lover a cruel senso of his own unworthiness. . . . What are 
you that she should make you her chosen of all men—accept her 
fate from you? What are you that she should ever caress you— 
suffer you to touch her, to learn her thought, to seek the infinite 
in her eyes, to know the sweet, warm, soft shock of her kiss ? ” 

Hearn’s fondness for extravagant phrases brings him into 
difficulties a few lines later, when “ Eidolon” and “sleazy” 
occur in uncomfortable proximity. The other four stories in 
the book are more simply told and make a far deeper impression 
on the reader. Hearn evidently had the golden gift of writing 
fairy tales. Zhe Old Woman who Lost her Dumpling and The 
Boy who Drew Cats are perfect of their kind. 

Equally fascinating is The First Muezzin, a study 
of Bil&li-bin-Rabah, the Abyssinian servant of Mohammed. 
Hearn’s religious adventures peculiarly fitted him to write 
on this subject. Bilal, if tradition be accepted, was one of 
the world’s great singers, ‘‘a baritone of extraordinary range 
and volume,” and the first to chant the Islamic Adzén at 
Medina. Hearn tells many tales of the negro-singers of those 
times. One taken from Geutius’ translation of Gulistan recalls 
the Arabic custom of encouraging camels on the march by means 
of songs. A traveller in the desert was entertained by an Arab 
who apparently had lost all his camels. Before taking food 
the traveller asked his host to pardon a small negro-slave who 
seemed to be in disfavour. The Arab replied :— 

‘“* This slave is a rascal ; he hath lost all my riches and reduced 
me to desperate straits . . . this slave is gifted with a most 
sweet voice; and having made him conductor of my camels, 
he so excited them to exertion by the charm of his singing that 
in one day they made a three days’ journey; but upon being 
relieved of their loads at the end of the voyage, they all died.’ 


In the “ luminous atmosphere of tradition ’”’ Hearn was at home. 





EOLY UNCTION.* 
Tere seems no particular reason why the Unction of the Sick 
should not have been preserved in the Church of England. 
The principle of the English Reformation was conservative ; 
it was desired to retain as much of the old ritual as could be 
kept in use without prejudice to religious and political interests ; 
and this rite—which has scriptural parallels, and is less open to 
misconception than the late form of absolution in our Office 
for the Visitation of the Sick—comes to the relief of those called 
upon to face the great passage, i.e., at an emergency when no 
consolation which religion can afford is either excessive or 
superfluous. It is, indeed, as unreasonable to interpret 
James v. 14 as an enactment as it would be to take the injunction 
of the preceding verse, “Is any merry? Let him sing psalms,” 
or St. Paul’s “Greet ye one another with a holy kiss,” as 
legislation. The Unction of the Sick was a Jewish custom— 
hence, probably, the reference to it in this particular Epistle— 
and it does not seem to have been in use in the Church at large 
till the fourth century. It was on this ground that the Lambeth 
Conference of 1908 refused to recommend it. Bu ithat of 1920 
proposed a characteristically ad libitum course: ‘‘a laying on 
of hands, with or without Unction, as may be desired.” This 
pious optionalism may raise a smile; but we aro a political 
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nation, and have a political Church. The fact is that it is 
more difficult to restore than it would have been to retain 
the practice. Where it exists, it is useful as a nucleus round 
which emotion and association gather. But it does not follow 
that this would be so with its revival after a lapse of nearly 
four centuries ; though it may be hoped that the cruder supersti- 
tions connected with it in the Middle Ages have passed away, 
at least in their original shape. These are referred to in the 
Roman Office for the Blessing of the Oils on Maundy Thursday, 
in which the Bishop jubet Presbyteros attente ut, juxta Canonum 
traditionem, Chrisma et Olea fidetiter custodiant, et nulli sub 
praetextu medicinae vel maleficit tradere praesumant. 

If the disuse of the Unction of the Sick was little resented, 
the reason probably is that, though it was. prescribed, it was 
not in general use in the Pre-Reformation Church ; when “ such 
an extortionate price was demanded for its bestowal that people 
were anointed only as a last resource; and even then it was 
only accessible to the rich, so that the Waldenses callec it 
the ultima superbia.” 

The author of this treatise, who is described as “ Priest of 
St. Saviour’s, Poplar,” must be presumed to be a serious person ; 
and, as the claim of the Society of SS. Peter and Paul to the 
title of “* Publishers to the Church of England ” has never been 
officially contradicted, it may be taken to have a certain founda- 
tion in fact. But, if Mr. King’s purpose is to promote the 
restoration of the rite, he “moves in a mysterious way” ; 
it is difficult to imagine anything more calculated to discredit 
it than both the substance and the manner of his work. The 
names of the authorities quoted recall the famous list of casuists 
given by Pascal in the Fifth Provincial Letter. We read of 
De Castro, Catharinus, Mariana, Sainte Beuve (not the author 
of the Causeries /), of John Mandakuni, Catholicos of Armenia, 
of Symeon of Thessalonica, of Thomas Waldensis, “‘ known as 
Malleus Wickliffitarum,” of Vermeersch, ‘Tanqueray, Gury- 
Ballerini, and Dr. O’Kane. ‘‘O mon Pére,” lui disais-je tout 
effrayé, “‘ tous ces gens-ld etaient-ils chrétiens?” Pascal, it 
has been suggested, arranged the names so as to increase their 
cacophony; Mr. King has, perhaps, followed his example. 
While he would improve, it seems, upon the Corinthian custom 
of baptism “‘ for the dead.” For he tells us. that :— 

“It is possible that life is latent until decomposition has set 
in; and Father Feijoo (end of eighteenth century) said that a 
oe is alive for half an hour after apparent death. Father 


anley suggests that a healthy person can be anointed twenty 
or twenty-five hours after.” 


When nonsense of this kind is talked in the pulpit, can we 
wonder that our churches are empty, and that, in particular, 
persons of education are conspicuous by their absence from 
the pew ? 





FICTION. 


AN ENTHUSIAST.* 

CoLLaBoraTIon between the two “Irish cousins’ was ended 
by the death of “ Martin Ross,” but the inspiration of their 
long and fruitful partnership remains in the new novel from the 
pen of the survivor. There is no falling off in workmanship, in 
the unerring choice of the right word and turn of phrase; and 
the continuity of spirit is shown perhaps most of all in the hand- 
ling of the thorny problems of Irish politics, hitherto either 
eschewed or only lightly touched on in the joint work of the 
collaborators. In her brief preface Miss Somerville notes the 
difficulty of adopting an impartial attitude. And it is doubly 
difficult in Ireland, where it has been said (though not by Miss 
Somerville) that there is no room for a moderate man. Yet she 
has chosen this hard road ; her characters all view Ireland from 
a different angle; they speak for themselves, not for her: ‘ On 
one point only are we all agreed—in love for the country that 
bore us, that ardent country in which the cold virtue of impar- 
tiality is practically unknown.” There is no coldness in this 
recital, but impartiality is maintained. The dramatis personae 
include Sinn Feiners, active and passive; opportunists, vision- 
aries, pessimists, coercionists; but they are all Irish. Even 
Lord Ducarrig, the most repellent of the Unionists who appear 
in these pages, could not keep away from the country that 
appealed to his aesthetic sense while he despised and distrusted 
its people, 

The scene is laid in Connaught; the time is the spring and 
summer of 1920; the neigkbourhood is one in which, though 
raids were not uncommon and barracks and court-houses were 
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being burned down, the destruction of private houses had not yet 
begun. It wasa time of civil war, of suspense and suspicion and 
uncertainty, yet life went on pretty much as usual. The scene 
at the funeral of old Colonel Palliser showed that the “Old 
Stock” were not yet given up. Dan Palliser, his only son, who 
had served and been wounded in the war, was.a landless landlord 

yet found the position more endurable than his father did because 
he was an enthusiast for agricultural reform. He finds a tenant 
for Monalour in Lord Ducarrig, an ex-Colonial Governor, but 
declining the advice of a family council that he should let the 
dower house and migrate to London, resolves to stay on and 
farm the demesne. He had studied at an agricultural college : 
he saw the one panacea for Ireland’s troubles in the doctrine of 
“Speed the Plough,” in motor-tractors and creameries and co- 
operation. Dan was a zealot, a reformer, and an enthusiast, 
but he was also human and impatient. His first difficulties were 
not political, but grew out of the prehistoric methods of his 
men and their prejudice against novelties. Even James Ryan, 
the prosperous farmer and horse-breeder, who admired Dan 
and espoused his cause, advised him to stick to the old ways his 
men knew. A far more formidable obstacle was Nicholas 
Coyne, the evi! genius of the plot; contractor, storekeeper, 
profiteer, who stood in with Sinn Feiners and loyalists; a 
master of the labyrinthine and tortuous intrigues of local politics, 
whose governing principle was that all votes on the Union of 
Eskragh must be paid for, even if it was only by half a crown. 
Dan is elected to the Rural District Council, but only by the 
manoeuvring of Ryan, who pledges Dan, without his knowledge, 
to the support of Coyne’s tender for the coal contract. At the 
election of a Clerk to tho Union, Dan’s nominee is defeated 
by Coyne’s bribery, to his great disgust, but he still has great 
hopes of the local Agricultural Society, of which he is President. 
He finds a kindred soul in the gentle priest, Father Hugh, 
another lover of Ireland, though his hopes of her redemption 
are based on spiritual, not material, progress. Yet, by the 
irony of fate, it was Father Hugh who was the innocent cause 
of Dan’s undoing. At the priest’s suggestion he meets him at 
the house of a Sinn Fein farmer in the hope that good may 
come of bringing together the two enthusiasts. ‘“ Eugene-the- 
Talk” is an extremist in theory only, and fully alive to the 
mingled brutality and levity of his associates, but he is under 
the observation of the police, and their arrival and his arrest 
at the time of Dan’s visit lay the latter under suspicion, Jatent, 
but not openly revealed at the subsequent ‘‘ motor-tractor 
meet ’’ organized by Dan to show off his new toy. The machine 
is recalcitrant and only “functions ” after most of the visitors 
have gone. Still, Dan is exhilarated, only to fall into a deeper 
trough of the wave when, riding off to call on an old tenant of 
his father, he finds him in despair over the death of his son, shot 
in an attack on a neighbouring police barrack. The impact of 
this tragedy, the spectacle of Patrick Curtin’s grief, impels Dan 
then and there to dedicate himself to Ireland. 

But the path of renunciation, forso it proved, was hard: already 
the conflict between love and duty had begun. The mariage de 
convenance with a well-dowered cousin, planned by his mother, 
a devoted but exacting woman, had failed without provoking 
any disappointment, except in Mrs. Palliser. But Dan had 
already fallen deeply in love with Lady Ducarrig, the wife 
of his tenant, a beautiful woman, married from the schoolroom 
to a man more than twice her age, long estranged from him, 
yet hitherto preserved from the breath of scandal partly by 
fastidiousness, partly by conscience, partly by a certain coolness 
of temperament which made her overestimate her powers when 
once confronted with a strong and ardent nature. For Lady 
Ducarrig was no vulgar scalp-huntress ; she made conquests of 
women as well as men; she sang divinely, and Dan was “‘ flat- 
tered by music’s golden tongue” when the taste of the singer 
happened to fall in with his own. Dan’s case was all the harder 
because the gradual change of his feelings from a hopeless 
adoration into the final certainty that his love was returned, 
coincided with a steady weakening of his influence over the 
farmers and men whom he had striven to unite on a non-political 
basis. Even those who sought to do him a good turn—Father 
Hugh, James Ryan, and his groom—only played into the hands 
of his enemy, Nicholas Coyne. Honest dealing, co-operation, 
and the elimination of the middleman were alike anathema to 
this astute intriguer and stimulated his malignity. Himself 
the most double-faced of men, he contrived to convict Dan 
of the offence of facing both ways, until, disillusioned and 
discouraged, the “enthusiast” resigns his Presidency of the 
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Agricultural Society at a stormy meeting, in which he rouses the 
farmers to impotent fury by his vehement denunciation of their 
cowardly opportunism. Estranged from his mother, with no 
strong counsellor to turn to for help or advice, Dan is further 
tempted to abandon his life-work by a not unchivalrous desire 
to rescuo Lady Ducarrig from an intolerable husband, whose 
jealousy was only a mask for furthering his release from his wife 
and taking another. Yet, after much torment, vacillation, and 
perplexity, Dan had finally nerved himself to keep his vow of 
dedication when he loses his life in the attempt to beat off a 
night raid on Monalour, falling, by a specially cruel irony of fate, 
not to one of the gunmen, but to a shot from the chief defender. 

It is an end in keeping with all that has gone before, for Dan, 
though he knew it not, was in the succession of martyrs, and 
suffered the common lot of tho idealist who tries to live his ideals 
in a country which stones her prophets. Dan was neither a 
Sinn Feiner nor a Unionist. The murders of policemen and 
soldiers were brutal, cowardly, and senseless, yet he denied that 
they were personal or done for private interests. He passion- 
ately assailed the view that because outrages were committed 
all Irishmen were blackguards, and incurred the hostility of 
his own class and his relations by associating with Sinn Feiners 
in the effort to build up the prosperity of Ireland by co-opera- 
tive industry, and by refusing to share in the pessimistic denun- 
ciations of loyalist “ after-dinner warriors.” The chief villain 
of the plot is Coyne, whose “ principles ”’ are those of the gombeen- 
man, the informer, the middleman. He has no political convic- 
tions, but keeps a foothold in both camps. Greed is his ruling 
passion. Dan, as we have seen, was non-political, but his 
motive was goodwill to all, though he came to be distrusted by 
both partics. Miss Somerville has given us a sad but illumi- 
natingstory. Though it ends in tragedy, yet it is not the tragedy 
of unrelieved despair when so wise and dispassionate an 
observer, who knows Southern and Western Ireland intimately 
and has lived there throughout the black years since the war, 
is still ready to declare that all the people she has so faithfully 
depicted, whatever their class, creed, or politics, are united in 
their love for the country that bore them, though united in 
nothing else. 





Rachel and Her Relations. By U. L. Silberrad. (Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. net.)—An interesting story. Rachel, the heroine, fallen 
on evil days, sets out to retrieve her fortunes by engaging herself 
as companion under an assumed name to some elderly relations, 
who believed her to be dead. The way in which she eventually 
established her claim to relationship, and incidentally to a 
considerable fortune, must not appear here or a good story 
would be spoiled. Suffice it to say that if Rachel herself is 
rather too good to be true—too straight entirely to appeal to a 
crooked generation—Miss Silberrad’s habitual restraint and 
unemotional habit of mind in writing must be accounted partly 
responsible for this result. The two old Miss Sharrows and 
their bachelor brother are admirably conceived, and the atmo- 
sphere of Thoring House is generally very convincing. 

READABLE Novets.—Threads. By Frank Stayton. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 8s. net.)—This novel is a variation of the theme 
which has been much discussed this summer, and which finds 
its fullest expression in A Bill of Divorcement. In the 
present case, the return of the husband is from Portland, 
where he has been unjustly imprisoned for fifteen years, and 
no question of divorce arises on the part of his wife. 
The development of the psychology, though much _ insisted 
on by the author, is not altogether convincing. The book was 
the foundation of the author’s play. Blinkers. By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. (Cassell. 8s. net.)—The story of a rather 
weak-minded young man who falls in love with a girl who, to 
save her father financially, accepts a situation as a parlourmaid. 
The book is described by the author as “ A Romance of the 
Preconceived Idea ”—probably because none of the characters 
appear to be able to see an inch beyond their own noses. It is 
easy reading, and many of the scenes are very entertaining. 
The Man on the Other Side. By Ada Barnett. (George 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—A spiritualistic story in 
which the most effective character is the dead owner of the 
farm in which the events take place. Readers of Mrs. Holmes, 
Commandant, will be glad to find that that distinguished 
lady is as active as ever. Mrs. Brown’s Pearls. By 
Arthur Crabb. (Page. 3s. 6d. net.)—The finding of the 
pearls which Mrs. Brown has lost occurs at the beginning 
of the book, so that we then have to be told how they 














got into their hiding-place. The story is American, and 
Samuel Lyle is the detective who in the end makes all things 
clear.—Getting Rid of Anne. By Thomas Cobb. (Nash. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Thomas Cobb is a master in producing the type 
of fiction which is associated with a hammock in the summer— 
that is, the type which calls upon its readers for no mental 
exertion. The present book is a good example. 
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Dante Studies. By Paget Toynbee. (Clarendon Press. 
16s. net.)—The sexcentenary of Dante’s death fell on Wed- 
nesday. Dr. Toynbee, whose reputation for Dante studies is 
world-wide, has marked the occasion by collecting a fresh 
volume of his scattered articles and papers. Some are 
technical, like the ingenious argument for the authenticity of 
the Quaestio de Aqua et Terra based on its observance of the 
rhythmical “ cursus” used by good Latin prose-writers of the 
middle ages, but abandoned at the Renaissance. Others deal 
with textual problems. There is a good paper on Boccaccio’s 
Dante lectureship, founded in 1373 by the city of Florence, 
which had, seventy years before, expelled the poet and 
threatened to burn him if he ever returned. In another paper 
it is shown that the Roman Church not only put the De 
Monarchia on the Index and censored the first edition of the 
Vita Nuova, but also, in Portugal, required the Divine Comedy 
to be expurgated, in regard to doctrine. <A large part of the 
volume is devoted to an account of English editions, trans- 
lations, and illustrations of the great Italian poct. 


The Advancement of Science: 1921. (Murray. 68.)—Under 
this title the British Association has published the text of 
the presidential address by Sir T. E. Thorpe and the sectional 
addresses delivered at Edinburgh, following the good example 
which it set last year. It is most convenient to have all the 
addresses bound up together in a compact form. We may 
direct attention to Mr. W. L. Hichens’s valuable address, in 
the Economic Section, on “The Principles by which Wages 
are Determined,’ to Mr. C. S. Orwin on “The Study of 
Agricultural Economics,” Sir Henry Hadow on “ The Place 
of Music in a Liberal Education,’ Professor Lloyd Morgan 
on “ Consciousness and the Unconscious,” and Dr. M. O. Forster 
on “The Laboratory of the Living Organism,” revealing the 
wonders of bio-chemistry. 


The Selden Society has issued to its members, as the thirty- 
eighth volume of its publications, a new part of the Year Books 
of Edward II., for Michaelmas term, 1312 (Quaritch, 52s. 6d. 
net), admirably edited by Sir Paul Vinogradoff and Dr. Ehrlich. 
In the introduction the editors give further evidence for the 
accepted view that “the so-called Year Books consist of 
unofficial reports based on notes made in court by apprentices 
who followed the proceedings”; they point out that John de 
Redenhale, clerk of the Common Bench, was probably the 
informant for private discussions among the judges. The 
reports, now properly edited for the first time, abound in 
curiously vivid passages of dialogue, which show that Chief 
Justice Bereford and his colleagues and the counsel pleading 
before him were a very human set of people. The interest of 
these Year Books is mainly technical, of course, but they recall 
the living men of the time and show that the early fourteenth- 
century courts had sound principles which they did not always 
follow. 


The Pageant of Parliament. By Michael MacDonagh. (T, 
Fisher Unwin. 2 vols. 36s. net.)—Mr. MacDonagh, who has 
had many years’ experience in the Press Gallery, endeavours 
“to describe Parliament doing its work as a living organization.” 
He begins with the method of election, the opening of Parlia- 
ment, the formation of a Ministry, and the debate on the Address, 
and goes on to deal with a typical debate on an important Bill. 
Then he goes to the House of Lords and explains the functions 
of the Lord Chancellor and of the House in its judicial capacity. 
In other chapters he discusses the procedure on Money Bills, 
the Houses during the war, the Chiltern Hundreds, and a dissolu- 
tion. Mr. MacDonagh abounds in entertaining anecdotes, 
and his book supplements on the side of custom and tradition 
the regular constitutional text-books, 
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A Short History of Antioch. By E. 8. Bouchier. (Oxford : 
Blackwell. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Bouchier, the author of two 
useful volumes on Roman Syria and ancient Sardinia, in which 
the results of modern research are skilfully summarized, has 
now written an interesting book of the same kind on Antioch. 
The great city of the Near East, which was founded by Seleucus 
Nicator in 300.B.c. and destroyed by Bibars, Sultan of Egypt, 
in 1268, played a considerable part in the many wars and 
revolutions of those sixteen centuries; but it is of special 
interest to us because it was the first seat of Christianity in 
the Greek world. Mr. Bouchier’s spirited sketch of its history, 
enlivened with many graphic touches from the chroniclers and 
from the early Fathers like Chrysostom, helps one to realize 
the importance of Antioch as a mission-centre. In its prime 
Antioch must have been a most attractive and stately city, 
and had perhaps half a million inhabitants. The Arabs took 
it in 636 and lost it again in 969, when the Byzantine Empire 
revived. The Seljuk Turks captured it in 1081, and were 
expelled by the Crusaders under Bohemond. For a hundred 
and seventy years the Frankish principality founded by 
Bohemond held its own, long after the fall of Jerusalem, and 
did much to restore Northern Syria to civilization. But the 
Franks, Greeks, and Syrians were never united, and Antioch, 
being left without support from Europe, fell into the hands 
of the Egyptian barbarians. It never recovered from the 
blow, and Aleppo took its place. The poor little modern town 
of Antakia, on a corner of the site of old Antioch, illustrates the 
contrast between the destructive temper of Islam and the 
constructive European genius which was expressed in the 
great city of the past. 


Villiers: His Five Decades of Adventure. By Frederic 
Villiers. (Hutchinson. 2 vols. 24s. net.)—As an artist 
correspondent Mr. Villiers has had a remarkable experience of 
travel and war, from the days of the Commune, and his two 
volumes of reminiscences are most readable. It would be hard 
to mention a country that he has not visited or a modern 
campaign in which he has not taken part. The chapters on 
Plevna, the Afghan War, the bombardment of Alexandria (during 
which he was on board the ‘ Condor’), El Teb, Abu Klea, and 
the siege of Port Arthur are among the most noteworthy parts 


of an interesting book. In the late war Mr. Villiers fell foul of. 


the War Office, and expresses his indignation in plain terms. He 
succeeded, however, in sketching typical scenes on the Western 
front in 1914, one of which is given among the illustrations. 


The Agricultural Holdings Acts, 1908 to 1921. By Aubrey 
John Spencer. (Stevens. 12s. 6d. net.)—In preparing the 
sixth edition of this useful and lucid handbook, Mr. Spencer 
naturally included the Agriculture Act of last year, but when his 
work was on the eve of publication, Part I. of that Act, amending 
the Corn Production Act of 1917, was suddenly repealed. Part 
of the book is thus out of date, through no fault of the author, 
who could not have anticipated the Government's reversal of 
policy. However, last year’s Aot, in so far as it relates to 
agricultural holdings, is still in force, and Mr. Spencer’s comments 
on the important changes in the law which were then made 
deserve careful study. 


Crops and Tillage. By J.C. Newsham. (Methuen. 6s, net.) 
—This is a well-written and practical little treatise which 
anyone interested in farming might read with pleasure and 
profit. Mr. Newsham, who is the principal of the Agricultural 
Institution at Usk, knows how to present the subject in an 
attractive fashion. He speaks plainly of the widespread neglect 
of pasture, which is too often left without manure. and “ fills no 
more useful purpose than that of harbouring rabbits.” He 
deals briefly and clearly, in turn, with cereals, clover, lucerne 
and beans, roots, forage crops like kale, and miscellaneous crops 
such as flax and buckwheat. Lord Bledisloe in an introduction 
reminds farmers that they will not prosper by means of Acts 
of Parliament, “ still less by resisting the inexorable pressure 
of economic laws,” but that they must put in practice the 
lessons of long and patient experiment at Rothamsted and 
Cambridge which have indeed revolutionized the science of 
agriculture. 








The Society of Army Historical Research, which was formed 
in June, has already enlisted 153 members and has issued the 
first number of its quarterly Journal (5s. to non-members). 
The honorary secretary of the society is Major H. G, Parkyn, 











at the Royal United Services Institution. The Journal contains 
some interesting papers. Colonel J. H. Leslie begins the republi- 
cation of a scarce Army List of 1684, issued in connexion with 
a review on Putney Heath. Colonel Lewis Butler prints 9 
letter of 1758 describing the unsuccessful action at Ticonderoga, 
when the British troops made a confused frontal attack on the 
French trenches and lost heavily. General W. H. Anderson 
communicates a spirited letter, probably by a private of tho 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, describing the Battle of Culloden. Mr. 
W. Y. Baldry begins a list of regimental nicknames, old and 
new, which will lead, we hope, to a study of their origins. 
There is plenty of work for the new Society to do, and its 
quarterly promises well. 


The Public Utility of Museums. By Lord Sudeley. (Constabte, 
Privately circulated. )—This is a reprint of Lord Sudeley’s article 
in the Nineteenth Century for July with which we were entirely 
in sympathy. The Spectator has long advocated the appoint- 
ment of guide-lecturers in museums and ar: galleries, and L-rd 
Sudeley’s efforts towards that end have won the gratitude of a 
large public. None who has heard Mr. Hubert Wellington 
lecture at the National Gallery can doubt that the indifference 
of the general public to works of art—in such contrast with the 
interest in, and even knowledge of, pictures displayed on the 
Continent—is largely due io lack of such opportunities in the 
past. Lord Sudeley points out that the British Museum was 
founded by Act of Parliament for the “ Learned and Curious ”— 
this should be the guiding principle of every museum and art 
gallery in the country. The first purpose of a museum is 
research, but there is a large and intelligent public with pro- 
prietary rights which is entitled to consideration. Nothing is 
more dispiriting than to wander listlessly, guide-book in hand, 
from gallery to gallery. This, it is worthy of note, was appre- 
ciated by Disraeli, and when he was Prime Minister he endeay- 
oured, without success, to obtain lecturers for “that vast and yet 
limited repository,” the British Museum. It is to be hoped that 
the system now started will spread rapidly. Lord Sudeley 
deals with another side of museum improvement which the 
guide lecturer stimulates—the sale of picture postcards of 
exhibits, and, in art galleries, of reproductions of pictures. 
If the sales counter were well organized this side-line might 
conceivably make the lectures self-supporting. Last year 
the British Museum sold half a million postcards; with greater 
facilities they hope to sell in the near future double that number. 
At the National Gallery the sales counter is also well supported. 
If this could be said of every museum and art gallery in the 
country, the gradual elevation of public taste would be a matter 
of course. Lord Sudeley finally suggests that a “clever and 
zealous publication officer,” who would advertise its facilities, 
should be employed by every institution of this nature. 


Roll of War Service, 1914-1919, of the University of London 
Officers’ Training Corps. (Published by tho Military Education 
Committee of the University at 46 Russell Square. 2ls.)—A 
handsome illustrated volume containing a roll of those members 
of the contingent who fell in the war, a list of honours and dis- 
tinctions, a roll of war service, and a short chronicle of the Train- 
ing Corps since its foundation in 1909. 


New Maps.—Messrs. Bartholomew, of Edinburgh, have 
published three useful new maps, well printed in colours and 
full of detail, of Africa, Central and South Africa, and South 
America (2s. 6d. each). The new frontiers and the railways are 
shown, with the administrative divisions and numerous place- 
names. The maps are surprisingly cheap. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tux following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Shakespeare's Treatment of Love and Marriage, and other 
Essays. By C. H. Herford. (Fisher Unwin. . 10s. 6d. net.)—— 
Portraits of the Nineties, By E. T. Raymond. (Fisher Unwin. 
15s. net.)——Pastiche and Prejudice. By A. B. Walkley. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)———History of the Port of London. 
By Sir Joseph G. Broodbank. 2 vols. (Daniel O’Connor. 
£3 3s. net.)——Twenty-Five Years in East Africa, By John 
Roscoe. (Cambridge University Press, 25s. net.)——May/air 
and Montmartre. By Ralph Nevill. (Methuen. 15s. net.)—— 
In the Hands of the Arabs, By Zetton Buchanan, (Hodder and 
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Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net.)——The Life of Jean Henri Fabre 
the Entomologist. By the Abbé Augustin Fabre. Translated 
by Bernard Miall. (Same publisher. 15s. net.)——The 
English Prison System. By Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise. (Mac- 
millan, 7s. 6d. net.)\——The Human Factor in Business. By 
B. Secbohm Rowntree. (Longmans, 6s. net.)——Essays on 
the Latin Orient. By William Miller. (Cambridge University 
Press. 40s. net.)\——A History of American Literature, Edited 
by W. P. Trent, John Erskine, Stuart P. Sherman, and Carl 
Yan Doren, Vols. III. and IV. (Cambridge University Press. 
30s. net.)——The Political Economy of War. By A. C. Pigou. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 











PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Australla : Economic and Political Studics, edited by M. Atkinson, cr 8vo 
Crectiedan net 12/6 

Blanchard (Phyllis), Care of the Adolescent Girl, 8vo... “eeuthedee net 7/6 
Cabot (Ella L.), Seven Ages of Childhood, 8vo...... Routledge) not 12/6 
Cockle (E.) and Hibbert (W. N.), Leading Cases in Common Law, roy 8vo 

(Sweet & Maxwell) net 42/0 
Commons (J. R.), Industrial Government, cr Ove. ..-- Se net 17/0 
Eley (C. C.), History of Retrievers, cr 8vo....... d ld — net 10/6 
Forrester (R. B.), Cotton Industry in France, 8vo......(Longmans) net 10/6 
Gay (Mr.), Beggar's Opera, Scenes, &c., by C, Lovat Fraser, roy 8v 
(Heinemann) net 15/0 
florsley (J. 8.), Operative Surgery, roy 8VO.......+.0000+ (Kimpton) net 52/6 
Kelly (B. W.), Famous Advocates and thelr Speeches, 8vo 

(Sweet & Maxwell) net 7/6 
Knight (M. M.), Peters (Iva L.), and Blanchard (P.), Taboo and Genetics, 

BVO ccccccvcccsvccsccecesccccesesepeccesceocs ++++-(Routledge) net 10/6 
la’ Days, 8v0........ (Appleton) net 15/0 
Metchnikoff (Elie), Life of, 1845-1916, by Olga Metchnikoff (Constable) net 21/0 
Middlesex County Cricket Club, Vol. IT., 1900-1920, 8vo (Heinemann) net 25/0 
Naval Medals, by Admiral the Marquess of Milford Haven, 4to (Murray) net 252/0 
Owen (Rev. G. V.), Life Beyond the Veil, Bk. 4—Battallons of Heaven, 





eeeee Cee tenet eee eee eeeerene 


GIs 06:00:66.0 6. 6:60045.000609 660065000808 (Thornton Vlineinestel net 7/6 
Richards (I.), Modern Milk Goats, 8Sv0........++. .+-(Lippincott) net 12/6 
Riegel es Merchant Vessels, Sv0.........cccccsecs Appleton) net 18/0 
Sewell (E. D. H.), Rugby Football Up-to-Date (Hodder & Stou a net 16/0 
Subting (ev. G.), Church in England, 8vo.........eeee00% (Sands) net 14/0 
Btowell . L.), Sex: For Parents and Teachers, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 17/0 
Tayler (J. L.), Stages of Human Life, 8vo.............++- (Murray) net 18/0 
Younghusband (Sir Francis), Heart of Nature, or the Quest for Natural 

Beattty, BVO cocccccccscccccccccccceseccccccccccecess (Murray) net 12/0 
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TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


AN EXTRA SPECIAL LINEN OFFER 


No. 8.P. 179. Very special ‘bargain in blcached 
all-linen Pillow Cases. Size: 20 x 30 ins, 
In good quzslity, In a better quality, 
per $-dozen, 18/9 per $-dozen, 24/9 
Samples and List No. 40 P. sent post free. 
Delivery guaranteed and carriage paid on 208. upwards. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 

NOTICE.—Tho business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
ee. re-united with, and is trading under the 
name of : 











Qeun>eice 
iE. DENT and OO, Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses: -— 
To STRAND, W.0.2, 4 ROVAL SKCHANGE, EC. 3, 


Sos 


H.M, THE KING. and 34 COCKSPUR STREET, $.W. 1. 





STORY’S 
COLOUR IDEALS FOR 


CURTAINS & COVERINGS 


Write for Latest Patterns. 
STORY & CO., LTD., Kensington High Street, W. 


___. —————————— 


EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Spacial Bargain: 


EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 
(Cuvée Bonnefond). 
Smooth and soft, good bodied. An excollent Table Wine, 
Per 29 /6 dozen. 


In original one dozen cases. 
Allowance = v7 dozen on 10 dozen. 





Splendid Value. 


” » 20 ” or more. 


Write for “ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
Please quote “4° LONDON, &.cC. 2. 





The Best 
Daily Beverage 


A ~~ of cocoa made with Savory & Moore’s Peptonised 
Cocoa & Milk is a welcome and refreshi ink at all seasons 
—not merely thirst quenching, but nourishing and sustaining 
as well. Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk is made from specially 
selected cocoa and pure, rich country milk; it has an excep- 
tionally high food value, and its fine Bac is much appreciated 
by connoisseurs. 

Another very important point is its extreme digestibility, 
the process of manufacture employed rendering it mertoatiy 
easy of digestion, even by those who are quite unable to take 
tea, coffee, or cocoa in any other form. It is thus particularly 
suitable for Dyspeptics and those who suffer from digestive 


weakness, 
It is quickly and easily made, as it requires merely the addition 
of hot water. 
Tins, 2/2 and 3/6, of all Chemists and Stores. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 
PEPTONISED 


COCOA & MILK 





DEATH DUTIES. 





Insure your life for the probable 
amount of your death duties and 
so leave your estate intact for 
your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





‘-ESTMORLAND.—Commodious House, in fine position, 
} he be Let (furnished) for several months on s terms to careful 
tenants. Service avallable.—Box 1079, Spectator, 18 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 





= 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


CHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF MISSIONARIES, 
WALTHAMSTOW HALL, SEVENOAKS, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS, January, 1922, 


Applications are invited for the above appointment. 
Candidates must be Graduates of a recoznized British University. 
© School was founded in 1838 to provide a home and cducation for the 

daughters of Missionaries. 

The Board of Education has placed it on the list of recognized schools and 
it is grant-alded. 

Forms of application may be obtained from Miss EDITH 8S, EDWARDS, 
23 Boyne Park, Tunbridge Wells, 


HE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 
JUBY PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Applications are invited for this professorship on or before October 15th. 


Salary £1,100. The professor must begin his duties on March 14th, 1922. 
In lieu of travelling expenses, appointment will date from January lst, 





1922. For information apply to 
The AGENT-GENERAL for — AUSTRALIA, Australia House, Stran1, 
Andon. 


QORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


8ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL, 
Wanted, in November, a HEAD-MASTER for the St. Austell County School. 
Commencing salary £500. 
Form of application and further particulars a | be obtained by forwarding 
a stamped addressed envelope to the undersigned. 

Education Department, F. B. PASCOE, 

County Hall, Truro. Secretary. 
9th September, 1921. 


ENTLEWOMAN (Scottish) desires resident post as SUPER- 
INTENDENT or MANAGERESS of Hostel or Club. Diploma, Edlu- 
burgh School of Domestic Science. Six years’ varied experience, neluding two 
years’ as Subwarden of Hostel in London (120 resident) and 18 months in complot« 
charge of private hotel (100 guests). Thoroughly experienced in all branches of 
management; very capable organizer, especially on financial side. Excellent 
personal references and testimonials. Interviews possible in London or district. 
—Box 1078, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN aol 


GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d., post free. WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. t. 


A BEERBOUHM. 


M AX 


Exhibition of water-colours of “‘ Rossetti and his Friends.” 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6 ; 




















Sats., 10—1. 


LECTURES, &c. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


Students can be accepted in the Faculties of Arts, Pure Science, Law, Eagin« 
eering, Motallurgy, and Medicine (for tho Sheffleld M.B., Ch.B. coursea).~ 
Prospectuses free on application to the undersigned. 

W, M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 
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TNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
)» 


(University of Londen 
UNIVERSITY STREET, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, 
Telephone: Museu Museum 7026. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENUE on the 3rd October, 1921. 
The school ts.for final studies only, and gives a complete curriculum to men and 
students for all the final examinati 


women ons. 
Clinical units under whole time and assistants have now been estab- 
lished. These directors are responsible for the teaching of the mane 
nds of the 


medicine and surgery, while the practical teaching is largely in the 
honorary staff of the hospital. 

FEES.—For the final course 112 guineas, if paid in one sum, or 115 guineas 
paid in two instalments of 70 and 45 guineas. 

Dental students (men and women) can obtain a somata curriculum at Univer- 
sity College, University College ——— and the dental department of Uni- 
versity College Hospital (the National Dental or ps Great Portland Street. 
This a has recently been reorganized and equipped on the highest 
standard of modern requirements, and ioe admirably adapted for the teaching of 
students in the science and art of dental surgery. 

Forty-seven appointments are open ny the year to students, and paid 
appointments to the annual value of over £500. 

— ta exhibitions, and prizes of the value of over £1,000 are awarded 


anUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP entitles the holder to the course of intermediate 
medical studies at University College, and for the final studies at the Medical 


School. 

GOLDSMID EXHIBITIONS.—Two Exhibitions, the subjects of the examina- 
tion being soatoy oe ae slology, are ouapeee annually in September and entitle 
to course for Final ical Examinations. 

RECREATIONS.—The athletic ground of 22 acres is at Perivale, and contains 
22 tennis courts, cricket, football, and hockey grounds. A gymnasium and 
squash racquet court are installed in the school, while the asphalt tennis court, 
fives and racquet courts at University College can be used by members of the 
Students’ Medical Society. 

All further information and prospectus can be obtained from the Secretary. 
and the —. can be interviewed at any “ by appointment. 

Dean, F. BLACKER, C.B.E., = D., F.R.CS 

Vice-Dean, A. M. H. GRAY, CB GD. PROP, RCS. 

Secretary, G. E. ADAMS, F. O.L. ao 


NIVERSITY. OF 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 

Honorary Visitor: Sir FREDEBRIC GEORGE KEN YON, K.C.B., P.B.A., 
Director: E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit, 

The School provides the following courses : 

(a) FU ULL-TIME DAY COURSES. 

te) COURSES FOR PART-TIME STUDENTS, whether day or evening. 

Courses (a) and (b) are for students reading for the U niversity Diploma in 
Librarianship or for the Library Association's Certificates, leading to the Asso- 
we) SP Diploma tn Librarianship. 

ial courses for students already engaged in Library work. 

4 ublic and Special Lectures on Rural Library Systems, Library Work 
with Children, Commercial and Technical Libraries and Library Extension 
Work will be given during the session. 

The Session 1921-22. begins on MONDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, 1921. 

Students desiring to be admitted should apply forthwith to WALTER W. 
= ae Waid. D.Lit., F.8.A., Secretary, University College, London (Gower 

treet, C. 


IRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Evening Courses. for —. ~ pees of the University of London in the Faculties 
of Arts, Science, and La 

Courses in Classical, French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE. Open to non- University —— 

Calendar 1s., by post 1s, 6d. Prospectus free ~~ 


Birkbeck College, E.C. 4, Secretary. 


ESTFIELD a ee eS. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 





LONDON. 
M.A. 





. TROUP HORNE, 





Chairman of Council: ‘T. H. ery ag K.C., ALP. 
Principal : hitss 'E. C. LO 
Students are d for the Arts and Scenes 2, Degrees of the. University 
of London. There also a two years’ course in Ci: 


A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of con £60 to P30 a year for three 
years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL. 
Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trus 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., DCL. L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. Tho 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. ‘The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 


incipal : 
Miss HILDA WALTON (ee > _— Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 
Vice-Pr 

Miss M. H. SPALDING Nga and tey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two _— It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the heory and Practice of Gymnas- 
ties, e and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practice teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 28 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
t he Course begins in October.—Further particulars on application toSECRETARY. 








EASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Sclence taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee, 
Ediaburgh Training School. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Train’ College for Teachers. Chair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships , Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, E. E. LAWRENCE, 








NG@’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD. PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on _. Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, H y. Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Yennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus ~y Te SECRETARY. 


OUTDO . B lire. ™ THATCHAM PRUE snd FLOWER 
ealpping ail to _— small Hardy Fruit, flowers, wamseenten, po 
bees on up-to-date lines. theoretical 





enterprises. 
Carpen' tering, poul fruit canning, Full 
b.--Prospectus from PRIN ALS.” 





O Gentlewomen. —Gardening, Poultry Man: 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and py, te 3 hers. or 
house and grounds.—a pply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barna taple, N. ean 


gene a ee ty WUE at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
r Ul Practi 
Gardening year ee mid- Seplomber.-Apply PRINCIPALS. consideration, 
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GIRLS’ SGHOOLS AND COLLEGEs. 
LiXGHOLT SCHOOL FOR aGrRus 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. a 


Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss Ff. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.). 


MNNHE DOWNS SCHOOL. SEAF 


SEAFO RD D, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMEROX. Hon s 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, — a 


Bracl air from Downs and sea. 
$$ 
H. I GH F I EL ea . 
— LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss. WA 
Private Residential School for Girls, 


LLIs, 
Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
‘HOOL 
ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERL Ak, 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate {s sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. ? 
The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderato cost, 
and to ensure that ail the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character'and the formation of good habits. 
Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Car'isie, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 


£40 40 pa. RK Residence (20 0 only), £135 P. a. Entrance examinati on July, 























—. 


ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPEN DEN.- — Boarders from 

three years’ old under charge of House-Mother. Dr. Montessori hag 

consented toadvise on all matters of educational method. Director: 0. A. Clare. 
mont, B.Sc. —Apply | Rev. C. GRANT, St. _ George’ 3, , Harpenden. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limita, 
13 ycars 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at. the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), ““ Royal Navy House,” 
12 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


AUTICAL. COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 

tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 

into the oe Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 








should be mad 
Apply Mensee. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E, 1.C. 8, 3. 
EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


Next Term begins September 16th, and there are vacancies. Valuable 
Leaving Scholarships to the Universities. 0.'.C. wing. Preparatory 
School attached. Two or three Entrance Exhibitions may be awarded. Boys 
of 15 or 16 capable of in Form VI. a recognized Advanced Course in 
either (1) Classics or (2) Mathematics (with Science) would be eligible-—For 
prospectus or further information apply to the Head-Master, Dr. Ck SEES. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.— Public School Education. 
Highly Including ‘Canpe ber leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 





Fine re, ota Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
pen ball, aoe aan Petting Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. Fees,.£09, 
‘Scholarships, July.—Apply W. ML. GRUNDY, M-A., Hoad-Master. 





ELLY COLLEGE, Rnb hang yo Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnifice uildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINELRING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, Colinton, Midlothian, 
prepares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age for all Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

Boys are now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. KUSH. 
B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle aes og ed School), and 
R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. fxr | of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 
Prospectuses from the HEAD-MASTERS or from L, L. BILTON, W.S.,17 But 
land Street, Ldinburgh (the Secretary). 


PiELSR?& zk. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. 
Education, Games. _‘Terms, 42s. per week. —Apply to MEDICAL DIRE CTORs 














Home Life, Medical Care, School 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


: te: .—Recent successes primed by pupils of 
H, L. EVANS, 
RESPONSIONS, TaTtLE- GO, MATRICULATION, 112, 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and Sth place on the Woolwich list), 46, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


LOCUTION Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private ~~. in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct “om? 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladi es. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 


& requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
UTORS "Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
| * Educational Agents, who af®Jargely responsible "tor the 
staffs of the most impdrtant schools, and thus able 


y information difficult to obtain cleewhere, 
Offices—61 CONDUIT $ st. LONDON, W.1, ’Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 
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DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4026. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Princ inthe country. They will also be giad to supply full information about 
shments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 
ee re - ro 
hte FOR BOYS AND 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 
sqHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 
EWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor), T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
einen Ti + 7 ~ . . 
MN\VYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words: carbon copy 
YPING.—ls. 1,000 words; 3d. carbons. Bad writing a 
speciality. Revision undertaken. Shorthand writers sent out. Work col- 


at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 
Mesars. Gabbisas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted w‘th nearly all School 
as 
GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
rs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knov. wdge of the BHST 
‘> age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 

Near Hampstead and Bakerloo Tubes. Quotations on application. 
8d.per 1,000 words.—} Liss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex, 
lected ; 200 testimoniais.—Expedient Typing Co.,10 Station Road, Finsbury Pk.,N. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

perials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee ia 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctora’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 

ARN Money by your Pen. Unique postal course. How to 

write, what to write, where tosell. Expert guidance; realtralning. Interest- 

dng booklet free REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 22 Bediord Street, W.C. 2. 


TOURS. 
eit SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies.— 




















First class throughout. October 4th, Italy and Sicily (Amalfi, Sorrento, 
tum, Taormina, Syracusa, Girgenti, Palermo, &c., &c.), 5 weeks, 98 gns. 
November, Mystic Wonderland of North Africa, Algeria, Tunisia, the Garden of 
Allah, 383 days, 98 gns. December-January, Egypt and Palestine, 8 weeks, 
285 gns.—Programmes of these and other tours from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.8., 
159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 
ad 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &.  ~_ 
WITZERLAND.—Paying Guests received in modern house 


in Swiss mountains. Altitude 3,750ft. Every comfort, first-class cuisine, 
Terms from 4 gs. weekly.—Proprietor, Montesano, Arveyes nor. Villars, Switzerland, 














NUNNY SOUTH DEVON.—Moderate elevation. Boarding 
in old-fashioned country house. Separate tables; sheltered garden ; 

south aspect ; winter terms. Ideal retreat for literary man or student.—CANTAB., 
Middlecott, llsington, South Devon. 


, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


“WITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans extra. 
- PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 36s. per cwt., kegs extra.—Full particulars 
from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. Agents throughout the 
country. 


EW PRISM XI2 Binoculars, Lenses Crystal and Stereo- 
scopic. Eye-plece adjustable for equal vision. Beautifully finished.— 
Box 1070, The Spectator, 18 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 











| gre ny T PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
‘Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 





EUROLOGY. Diaphragmatic Breathing. Stimulates spinal 
nerve centres, and is a positive cure for neurasthenia and all nervous and 
digestive troubles. Booklet, write or call.—E. Hopkins, 20 John St., Adelphi, Strand. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

— £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRKY Bb. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
mdon, W. 1. 


TATIONERY.—Sweeping Reductions in Writing and 
Typing Papers, Cards, Envelopes, &c. Write for Samples.—G, 
ERICSON & CO., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Lean Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
J S. MURLAS CIGARS; 50 Imperiales, 50 Celestials, both 
e in 25’s, in perfect condition.—Box 1071, The Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
5 i ge B- BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list, or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, L. 5. 


























A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned t free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & OO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 

Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 

ag or offer made.—Chief Offices, 29 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W. 1. 
. years, 


BItgTIs is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 

dwellings down to the humblost cottage, and has never failed to accom- 
plish its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches.—1s. 9d., 3s., or 
6s. 6d. per tin, post free, rom HOWARIHS, 471 Crookesmoore Boad, Sheffield, 











Put Your Son 
into Commerce 


No sphere of activity offers a wider range of 
opportunities for advancement than that of 
commerce. Sir ALBERT STANLEY says :— 

“No great business can succeed without competent 
men at its head. We must find the right type of man 
and train him to fill the post. And his training must 
always be more comprehensive than that demanded by 
his immediate occupation.”’ 


The Degree in Commerce 
at London University 


is the “ blue riband”’ of attainment in the world of 
commercial training. ‘To holders of this Degree are 
open many responsible appointments in Banking, 
Finance, Shipping, Insurance, Transport, Works, or 
Factory Management, and Public Utility Companies, 


@, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, founded in 1894, provides 
thorough 


Tuition By Correspondence 


for the London B.Com. Degree. The value of the 
course is proved by the fact that at each of the Inter. 
Com. Exams already held, 70 per cent. of Wolsey Hall 
candidates passed. Noother correspondence institution 
has even remotely approached the number of successes 
gained by Wolsey Hall Students at these Exams. 


@, Commerce Prospectus, Specimen Lesson, and particu- 


lars of courses for B.Com., A.C.A., A.C.LS., A\S.A.A,, 
&c., post free from the SECRETARY, Dept. SP6, 


Golsey Hall, Oxford 








THERUSSIAN FAMINE 


NATIONAL APPEAL 


President: THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


Signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘the Lord 

Chancellor, the Prime Minister, Cardinal Bourne, 

Sir Arthur Stanley (on behalf of the British Red 
Cross Society), and many others. 


DOCTOR WANSEN’S GUARANTEES ACCEPTED 


by the Joint Council of the Red Cross at 
Geneva and the British Red Cross Society. 


BRITISH CONTROL ASSURED. 


DOCTOR NANSEN ACCEPTS A NOMINEE OF THE 
BRITISH RED CROSS TO SUPERVISE AND CONTROL 
DISTRIBUTION OF ALL BRITISH RELIEF. 


DONATIONS (if so desired) MAY BE EAR-MARKED FOR 
CHILD RELIEF ONLY. 


DELAY NO LONGER 


SUPPORT THE NATIONAL EFFORT 

ON BEHALF OF STARVING RUSSIA 

BY SENDING YOUR DONATION (big or small) 

PROMPTLY TO THE HON. TREASURER, RUSSIAN 

FAMINE RELIEF FUND, FISHMONGERS’ HALL, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Fund directed by the Imperial War Relief Fund (Registered under 
War Charities Act, 1916). 
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In These Hard Times 


The Bible Society is in serious straits. While the 
Gemands on its resources constantly increase, the 
production of its books has become alarmingly expen- 
sive. Its huge popular editions now cost the Society 
three or four times as much as they did before the war. 


This has compalled the Committee reluctantly to 
increase the prices charged for most of the books. 
Yet, in spite of the increase, these books are entailing 
a far heavier loss than they did in 1914. Then, for 
instance, the cheapest English Bible was priced at 64., 
and involved a loss of 1d.; to-day, the same book is 
priced at 2s., which means a los3z of 6d. per copy. 


In these hard times the Bible Society is passing 
through a very severe financial strain. The Committee 
must either materially curtail its opsrations, or they 
must at once largely increase its annual income. 
Surely, in a world so full of evil and misery and con- 
fusion, this is not the time for reducing the circulation 
of the Word of God. 


The Committee, therefore, earnestly appeal to their 
friends everywhere to join them in raising the Society's 


income by £75,000 above that received last year. They | Co 


have faith that lovers of the Bible in all lands will 
unite in responding to this appeal—so that the Socioty 
be not hindered in providing the Scriptures for those 
who need them to-day more than ever. 

Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
sang E.C. 4. 








PORT WINE. 


The best value in 


OLD TAWNY PORT. 


*‘ Conquistador,” Red Seal. 84s, per dozen bottles, 
carriage paid. 
A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for a sample bottle, post free. 
Cheaper qualities from 48s, per dozen. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland, 
Est. 1800, 


The NATIONAL BOND CORP'N, 
No. 12 Upper Camden Street, DUBLIN, 


BUY and SELL 
FRENCH, BELGIAN, ROUMANIAN, CANADIAN AND 
ALL GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Prospectus Free on application, 


“Sir James Barries 


inspired by what he terms ‘“‘A tobacco to live for,” 
has rendered lasting service to all smokers of Craven 
Mixture. re induce us, 
as manufacturers of this famous | 
biend, to depart in the minutest 
degree from the prescription 
of the original master hand | 
who in 1867 created this blend [ 
at the express command oi 
the Third Earl of Craven. 





= ~- == 






















Sold im Ordinary and Broad Cut. 

2 ozs., 2/5d. 4ozs., 4/104, , 

Carreras Ltd.,London. Est. 1788. 

Craven. 
MIXTURE 


by Gat a Tin To-day. 








Greenly a - 











£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
SHAFTESBURY HOMES 





and the 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. , 


Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND UBEN. 
- - - H.B.H. THE PRINCE OF WAL iG. 
Ci and Treasurer -~ - - - = . MALpex, ie, A. 
Deputy Chairman - - = - = = = = H. C CLAYTON, i 
Chairman of sArcthues’ Commities - - Howson F. Devirr, 
Joint Secretaries H. Bristow WALLEN; HENRY G. Copiiaxy, 


Cheques, &c., should ba p— - » epee to. and sent ta 
The Shaftesbury Homes and * Training Ship, 164 shattes- 
bury Avenue, a. W.C.2 


CHURCH CONGRESS, | 


BIRMINGHAM.— October 11, 12, 13 & 14, 


Member's tickets to admit to all Official Meetings, 7s. 64, 
Reserved seats, 5s. extra. One copy of Official Programme, free, 

Platform tickets to meetings for Men, Women, Boys, and 
Girls, 2s. 6d. each. 

Tickets may be obteined from the General i Church 

ngress, Queen's College, Birmingham; S8.P.C.K., 6 St, 
Martin’s Place, Trafalgar uare, W.OC. 2; Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 8.W.1; or John Hart, Maltravers 
House, Arundel Street, W.O. 2. 

Hospitality (after pentane of tickets) Secretary, Hospitality 
Committee, Church Congress, Queen’s College, Birmingham. 

Att OrHerR Matters, General Secretaries, Church Congress, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. 


WASTE 
of child life 
is the greatest waste of all 
Help the 


Waifs & Strays Society 


which has received over 25,000 children, and 
now has 4,200 in its Homes, to continue its 


URGENT NATIONAL WORK. 
Gifts gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowreitt Swann, M.A, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable “ Waifs and Strays.” 


THE POSTER 
iS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE FORM OF APPEAL! 
A 
P.R. POSTER is Striking in Design and Forcible in Effect. 


For particulars as to ideas, sketches, costs, bill-posting, &c., apply: PHILIP 

REI 7 Fleet Street, London, K.C.; Tel. No., Central 4893. Printer of the 

Posters for a Army, Village Centres Council, Waifs and Strays Society, 
d well-known Railway and Shipping Companies. 


Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate oS ae and give a= = opportunity to 
women worthy of Babies 


become men y have been 
born free of Venereal Di Disease at the 


LONDON Lock HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided, Please seud a donation 


Secretary to-day. 
818,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. ! 
THE UNION B. BANK OF Seep 18 LIMITED 


d 1837, nen © 
































Capital —— ne oe e oe £9,000,000 
Capital Issued . ee ee ee Pye 4 
Capital Paid up. ee ee oe ee ee ee ee 000, 

Reservo Fund .. ee ee ee oe oe ee es  £2,750,000 


powers Liability of Proprietors . yg Tae 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the poten 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
als» made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DE posits are 
rece!ved for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. __ 





For cleening Silver. Electro Plate kc. 


Sold everywhere G V 2% &46 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


VERA 
A New Novel 


By the author of 
“Elizabeth | and Her German Garden.” 





Rudyard rd Kipling’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Iimp leather, 7s. 6d. net ; 
blue cloth, 6s. met per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 
net each. 


The Political Economy of War. 
By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. §&s. 6d. net. 

*,* The treatment is more simple than is the case in his 
other works, and consequently he should appeal to the general 
reader as well as to those who are specially interested in the 


subject. 


26 vols. Blue cloth. 3s. 








J. M. KEYNES’S NEW BOOK. 


A Treatise on Probability. 

By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C. B., Author of ‘ The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace.’ "Bvo. 18s. net. 
The Times.—‘ A work of real importance. - . Mr, 
Keynes’s book will certainly add to his reputation, and iis. 

indeed, in our opinion, the ‘best book he has yet written.’ 


The English Prison System. 
By Sir EVELYN RUGGLES-BRISE, K.C.B., Chairman of 
the Prison Commission for England and Wales, and President 
of the International Prison Commission. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Our Hellenic Heritage. 
By H. R. JAMES, M.A. Vol. I.: Part I.—The Great 
Epics. Part II.—The Struggle with Persia. With Illus- 
trations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
*,* The first volume of a book intended to gather in convenient 
form what has been most ‘per manenily valuable in the discipline of 
Hellenic Studies. 











Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List with Descriptive Notes 
posi free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “ Scalp ny “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Porn, s “ The and the Nervous System,” &c. 

“ Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J, HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desi 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 
RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 


175 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 
Acolian Hall, New York. 





— 








Boars —Conway’ 8 Demonology and Devil Worship, 2 vols., 
428, 2. | Fabor’s Dissertation on the, Mysteries of the Ce ict, 2 vols., 


T £21; *Balzac’s 
Wilde's Salome, 


. by” ‘Beardsley 1912, 
{8 2 vols., 2ls.; Pict: ue Palestine, 
Crockett’s Novels, $5 ke pe 


5 5s.; 
Ss: Drama' 
Intro. by John Drinkwater, 8 vols. a 














Fonathan Cape 


MARJORIE STRACHEY 
David the Son of Jesse 


This biographical novel is a modern portrait, 
and shows David as a man of the people. He is 
not the David of biblical majesty, but David the 
shepherd boy, the soldier, the rebel, the “pe os 
lover ; always the same David rising step by st 
by inspiration rather than judgment. 


Miss Strachey has recreated David as man and 
king. Here, he is flesh and blood; the chief 
character in an Eastern drama full of colour and 
movement, 

It is a portrait as frank and clear as that famous 
portrait of a quecn by her brother, Mr. Lytton 
Strachey, 7s. 6d. net. 


CPr-Dirgnr 


Now & Then 


A Periodical of Books and Personalities 


he Publisher 


G, 4 copy of the current issue will be sent by é 
gratis on request. 














rarer 
Eleven Gower Street, London 

















The John Lon 
£500 Prize Nove 


GOOD GRAIN 


By Emmeline Morrison 


8s. 6d. net 
**GOOD GRAIN,” by Emmeline Morrison, will undoubtedly be this year’s 
outstanding feature infiction. Of nearly 400 novels submitted for the competition, 
‘GOOD GRAIN” was found to be the best by the adjudicators. The £500 
awarded to the author is by far the biggest sum ever given as a Prize for a First 
Novel, 


Over Three Hundred Notices and Reviews have 
appeared of this Immensely Popular Novel, which ts 
Now Selling 1x Thousands. 





JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London 








—a ———— —— aes sae eny? 


HE CHURCHMEN’S “UNION. 
For the advancement cf Liberal religious thought. Office, 10 Clifford Street, 
Organ in the Press, ° THE MODERN CHURCHMAN, 

















Conrad, 
1895; Outcast of the Islands, 1896.— EDWARD 


100 
om application. Books WANT 
,Aimayers Folly; 
8 Great Books op, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN» 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 





®& 8B. MURRAY F, HYDE &. W. WOOLLEY 
Subscribed Capital e £38,116,815 
Paid-up Capital « ® 10,860,565 


Reserve Fund- e » 10,860,565 
Deposits (June 30th, 1921) * 371,322,381 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, EC. 2 


OVER 1560 CFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, £.C.2, 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCQTLANO 
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DUCKWORTH ’S 


NEW BOOKS: NOW ON SALE 





“‘God’s Country” tells of a nature-lover’s religion, 
and so straightforwardly does the author write that even 
those most opposed to his creed are welcoming his book. 
See reviews below. 


GOD’S COUNTRY 


THE TRAIL TO HAPPINESS 


By 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


With four Photographs. 6s. net. 


“Religiously the teaching is sheer heresy. He has 
become more pantheistic than the heathen, and he defin- 
itely rejects Christianity. . . . I brush these. opinions 
aside’to grasp Mr. Curwood’s hands in hearty agreement 
upon his positive message.’’—Sunday School Chronicle. 


“Very unorthodox, but exceedingly stimulating.’’ 
Christian World. 


LETTERS OF 
A JAVANESE 
PRINCESS 


With an Introduction by 
Louis Couperus. 





Sq. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


Fascinating letters by the young native girl who first 
attacked the surviving medieval traditions in Java and 
earned the title of ‘‘ the first feminist of the East ’’ by her 
work for the native women. This is a book for all in- 
terested in education and women’s work, and equally 
for all interested in Eastern manners. 


SIX SHORT PLAYS 


BY 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Sq. Crown 8vo,. 





5s. net. 


The latest Galsworthy volume, including: The First 
and the Last; The Little Man; Hall Marked; Defeat ; 
The Sun; Punch and Go. 


CLASSICISM AND 
ROMANTICISM IN 
THEATRICAL ART 


Being the Sixth and Final Volume 
of Karl Manzius’ ‘“ History of 
Theatrical Art.’ 


With 85 Illustrations. 28s. net. 


This volume contrasts the theatres in England, France, 
and Germany during the periods of Sheridan, the Kembles, 
and Kean, Talma, and Goethe. 








DUCKWORTH & CO., 
3, Henrietta St.,. London, W.C.2, 








HEINEMANN’S LIST 
C. Lovat Fraser's Edition .. 7 


The BEGGAR’S OPERA 


By JOHN GAY. A new Edition of the Play, 
containing all the original airs in facsimile. Ilys. 
trated and decorated throughout (both scenes 
and costumes) by C. LOVAT FRASER, who 
finished it only a few weeks before his ‘death, 
Together with an appreciation of C. Lovat 
Fraser by John Drinkwater. Royal 8vo. 15s. net, 
Edition de Luxe. 350 copies, £3 3s. net, 


The DOGS of CHINA and 





JAPAN in Nature and in Art. By V. IV. F. 
COLLIER. Demy 8vo. (f2 2s. net. This 
beautifully illustrated book gives the full 


descent and history of Oriental dogs, including 
Pekinese. It will be of great and varied in- 
terest both to dog-lovers.and art connoisseurs, 


PASTICHE & Prejudice 


By 4.B. WALKLEY (“ A. B. W.”’ of The Times), 
Sq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. A miscellany of light, critical 
essays, written in Mr. Walkley’s inimitable manner. 
The subjects are by no means exclusively theatrical. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL VERSE 


An Anthology. Vol. I. 38. 6d, 


APPLES anp HONEY 


(1920-1921). 


A Gift Book for Jewish boys and _ girls, 
Edited by Mrs. REDCLIFFE SALAMAN, 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. Gd. net, 


HELL’S HATCHES 


A Tale of. the South Seas. By LEIVIS R. 
FREEMAN. 7s. 6d. A most vivid and dramatic 
story of far-away islands in the Southern Pacific, 
with a background of plots and gun-play, a weird 
and wonderful cruise, and a breathless climax. 
Forty page Autumn List Post Free Applicat ion, 


20 & 21 BEDFORD SFREET, W.C. 2. 


= —-- -———-4 


THE JOHN PAYNE SOCIETY. 


Now veady.—WaAY OF THE WINEPRESS, 21s.; IBN ET TEFRID, 
158., L.P. both by John Payne. Lire or JOHN PAYNE, 
19 plates, 2rs. CAROL, AND CADENCE and other works formerly 
issued by the VIL.LON SOCIETY to follow.—Apply to Secretary, 
T. Wricut, Clney, Bucks. 
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MY LIFE OF SONG 


Madame Tetrazzini has had innu- 

merable adventures in all parts of 

the globe, and here she tells in racy 
language, full of quiet humour, the fascinating story of her amazing 
career as an international prima donna. The book reveals the writer 
as one of the most kindly and beautiful souls of this generation. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 Plates, 21s. net. 


A POLITICAL PILGRIM 
INEUROPE | [armies 


of a New Kind 
MRS. PHILIP SNOWDEN 


This, says the Times, is ‘a travel book of a new kind,” containing, 
as the Glasg: »w Herald remarks, ‘‘ some curious secrets. of contemporary 
history.” The Sunday Times commends it as “ clever and highly 
entertaining,” and it ‘‘ abounds in good stories,” Datty Express. 


With Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net. 


WANDERINGS OF A 
=) NATURALIST 


SETON GORDON, F.Z.S. 

A book that ‘‘ breathes the hills and the open country,” says the 
Graphic; a “‘ noble volume,” declares the Morning Post, and ‘a 
delightful biend of art, science and literature,” Aberdeen Free Press. 
With 78 Photographic Illustrations. 15s. net. 


MAKERS". NEW WORLD 





An Amazing 
Career 



































OLLINS 


48 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


a 








‘ rey , r7O ” 
“ONE WHO KNOWS THEM 

“A brilliant piece of work,” says the 
Bystander, “‘full of apt stories and char- 
acteristic thumb-nail sketches.” ‘It is full 
of evidence of the writer’s inside knowledge.”—John 0’ London's 


Weekly. 
7s. 6d. net. 
X% 
0 


THE SECRET ri: SAHARA: 


Crisp and 
Pangent Studies 














Gallant KUFARA ROSITA 
Adventure FORBES 











* One of the classics of travel and adventure,” is the comment of the 








Sphere, which, the Sunday Times says, is ‘‘ perhaps unrivalled in the 
history of desert exploration.’”’ The Daily Mail finds it ‘‘a remarkable 
record of adventure,” which, says Truth, ‘‘ will hold the reader en- 


thralled.” 
With 76 Illustrations and 1 Map. 25s. net. 


r. 
CHARLESSTEWART PARNELL: 


His Love Story & Political Life pana 
KATHARINE O'SHEA resan 
(Mrs. C. S. Parnell) 

A book (now slightly abridged in a single volume) which created a 

gteat sensation when first issued in 1914. The Irish situation is in 

no small measure even now governed by the deflection of Nationalist 


history through the life of Parnell. . 
New and abridged edition, with Frontispiece. 7s.6d.net. 


% 
Mr. Punch’s History of Modern England 


CHARLES L. GRAVES. Four Volumes. Vols. I. and 
II. Now Ready. Vols, III. and IV. Jan., 1922. The 


Set £3 3s. net. 
% & & 
The Great 


JOANNA GODDEN wes Nret by 
Sheila KayeSmith 


* Joanna,” declares the Evening Standard, “‘is 2 MASTERPIECE.” 
“The book is a MASTERPIECE of strong, simple and sincere 
writing,” says the Glasgow Herald; the Daily Sketch alludes to “ this 
MASTERLY character study"; the Sunday Chronicle says “it is 
& book to be treasured and read twice”; and the Daily Express 
describes it as ‘‘a magnificent study of complex womanhood.” 

OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 8s. 6d. net. 





























eRe UiThe House of Cassell 3} pe AL) 


























H. B. IRVING’S September 29th. 
LAST STUDIES IN 
CRIMINOLOGY 


Demy 8vo, Cloth. 


Four brilliantly described studies of famous cases 
of miscarriage of justice. 


15s. net. 





October. 


A LONDON MOSAIC 


W. 1,. GEORGE and PHILIPPE FORBES- 

ROBERTSON. 15s. net. 

A series of brilliant sketches of London places and 

London people by this popular novelist, perfectly 
interpreted by Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s illustrations. 





September 29th. 
By the Author of “Tae Brack DIAMOND,” 


THE RED KNIGHT 


F. BRETT YOUNG. 7s. 6d. net. 
This splendid romance marks a still further advance 
in Mr. Brett Young’s imaginative power. 





October. 


THE ROMANTIC LADY 


MICHAEL ARLEN. 7s. 6d. net. 

Four airy, cynical, polished stories, by the author of 

“The London Venture.” Mr. Arlen knows London 
society intimately and writes of it from the inside. 





Ready. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is another of Katharine Tynan’s absorbing 
stories. Sally is one of the most attractive in her 
gallery of portraits and is the central figure of a light- 
hearted and lively tale. 





THE SUBSTITUTE 
MILLIONAIRE 


HULBERT FOOTNER. 9s. 6d. net. 


A splendid mystery story full of hairbreadth escapes 
and thrilling adventures. 





September 29th. 


THE GHOST GIRL 


MARY MARLOWE. 7s. 6d. net. 
A fine “open air” novel with Australia as its 
setting. 





Ready. 
CONFLICT 
Mrs. HENRIETTA LESLIE. 7s. 6d. net. 


A subtle study of a young extremist. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


$$$ ry 





THE THIRTEENTH HUSSARS IN THE GREAT WAR 
By Right Hon. Sir H. MORTIMER DURAND, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1, K.C.ILE. With numerous Maps 
and Illustrations. 42s. net. 
“Sir Mortimer Durand presents a record of the services of the 13th Hussars in the war which will satisfy even the most 
enthusiastic cavalryman.”—Times. 


MOROCCO THAT WAS By WALTER B. HARRIS. With Illustrations. 25s. net. 


“* A series of vivid and fantastic pictures drawn from a crowded memory. His pages bring back the vanished days of the 
unfettered Sultentate in all their dark splendour . . . like a dream of the Arabian Nights.”—The Times. 


“*Mr. Walter B. Harris is, perhaps, the greatest living authority on Morocco, and he gives us personal reminiscences and 
extraordinary adventures which constitutes a remarkable chapter of modern history.” —Westminster (Gazette. 


THE TANK IN ACTION By Captain DOUGLAS G. BROWNE, MC. Demy 8yo. With 
Illustrations. 30s. net. 


From to end the book is admirably written—vigorous, clear, always to the point. ... An sdmirable 
visual clearness fo in very few narratives of the war.”—Times. 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM By JAMES MACDONALD, F.RS.E. In 3 Volumes. Each 
Volume sold separately. Price 25s. each net. 


Vol. I. LAND AND ITS EQUIPMENT. With 346 Illustrations and 8 Plans of Farm Buildings.—Vol. IT. FARM CROPS, 
With 354 Hlustrations.—Vol. III. FARM LIVE STOCK. With 76 Illustrations and $4 Animal Portraits. 


And in 6 Divisions. Each Division sold separately. Price 12s. 6d. each net. 


A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboriculture for Landowners, Land Agents, and Foresters. 
THE FORESTER by JOHN NISBET, D.@&c. In 2 Volumes. With 285 Illustrations. Price 
45s. net. 
A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH FORESTRY by JOHN NISBET, De. Crown 
8vo. Price 6s. 6d. net. 


FOREST ENTOMOLOGY By A. T. GILLANDERS, F.E.S. With 354 Illustrations. Second 


Impression. Demy 8vo. Price 15s. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By FRED. V. THEOBALD, 
M.A. (Cantab.). With numerous Illustrations. Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 
10s. 6d. net. 





FICTION 


FAR TO SEEK by MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.,” ‘“ Desmond's 
Daughter,” “ Lilimani.” 8s. 6d. net. 


“Mrs. Diver has achieved much. Every page is crowded with vivid emotion—drama, not sensational but intense. ‘“ Far 
to Seek ”’ is a most interesting and clever novel, on a theme of underlying fascination.” —Birmingham Pvst. 

Mrs. Diver is supreme in her portrayal of Indian and Anglo-Indian life. Her many readers will welcome this book not only 
for its splendid story of courage and romance, for its revelation of a mother’s spirit guarding and fortifying her son, or for its 
testimony to the eternal truths of life ; but also for its masterly picture of recent events in India, by which the author presents 
the problem that is now of vital concern to the British Empire. 


THE VOYAGE HOME By ALAN GRAHAM, Author of “ Follow the Little Pictures.” 6s. net. 

[In the Press. 

The author of the very successful story “ Follow the Little Pictures" has hit on a fascinating theme. The hero of the 

story makes his voyage home in the custody of a detective who for sentimental reasons consents to pass his prisoner off as a 

friend. A varicty of love affairs on the voyage greatly complicates the situation, which becomes tense when a great jewel 

robbery takes place on board. The characterization is as varied and amusing as the plot is absorbing, and the author may be 
said to have achieved a new blend of sensational romance. 








“Whenever things happen there some one is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which 
secm as a matter of course to get into Blackwood.”—Morning Post. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


—_—__-—_———» 


Eubscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent post free monthly for 
30s. yearly or 15s. for six months. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; 37 Paternoster Row, London. 
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